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AGRICULTURAL. 


DecemBeR and January are good 


months in which to control and super- 
vise the service of the bull. Midsummer 
and dogdays are a good time for the 
cow to be dry and preparing to calve 
again, and a most unprofitable and an- 
noying time to make milk or handle it. 
The 
comes at the season when milk and but- 


greatest product and the richest 


ter are always comparatively high in 
price. In actual practise four fall-fresh 
cows have been found to equal five 
which calved in the spring, in twelve 


months’ product, and at about four-fifths 
the cost.—Henry E. Alvord. 


Turis is the when farm stock 


season 


needs careful looking after. Sheep, 
calves, and in fact all live stock, should 
have shelters provided where they can 


the cold No- 


vember always brings, says the Michi- 


retire out of rains which 


gan Farmer. Animals suffer more from 
cold rains and sleet than from the sever- 
est dry cold weather, and young animals 
As the 
tures begin to give out all stock should 
be fed 
flesh. 
condition, it 


more than mature ones. pas- 


sufficient to keep them in good 
If they start 
will be an 


into winter in good 
easy matter to 


keep them so until spring. Lt costs 
more to put lost flesh on an animal than 
to feed well «enough to keep it in good 
shape all the time. The n.ost costly 
system of feeding is to half starve your 
animals in winter, so it will require all 


summer to put them into fair condition 


again. Regular and judicious feeding 
is the great secret of success with live 
stock. 
About Pruning 
How to trim and when totrim our 


summer and then 
The 


lets suckers grow at all, and superfluous 


all 


the autuinn. 


orchard trees is 


again in man who 


twigs, is sure of a short-lived orchard. 


Cut out or 


pinch out these as fast as 


they come, and they will be coming 
After 


follows that 


through all the summer months. 
this work is done then it 
October is an excellent month for cutting 
back the growth that has been allowed 
through the summer. For young or- 
chard trees this cutting back should re- 
move about one-third of summer growth. 
given rule and will give 


I have no 


none for cutting large limbs in orchard 
trees. This shonid 


need never be done in a well-conducted 


orchard. But if it must be done, 
let it be done with exceeding care, 
and the wounds painted over. I 


should prefer to do it in the month of| 


May or June, just after the flow of the 
sap. 

How and when to trim our raspber- 
ries: If possible, cut out old canes soon 
after the fruit is picked in summer, but 
do not cut back or head in new canes} 
until the frost has prevented any further | 
When back | 
tie to wires in bunches of two or three. | 
If the variety be Cuthbert, let the rows | 
If Turner or Marlboro, | 
let the plants stand much more thinly 
in the rows. 


growth of the canes. cut 


stand closely. 
[am not sure butthat it/| 
our Cuthbert | 
canes, leaving them three or four inches 
apart, although I do not dothis myself. | 
Where it has been impossible to cut back 
the canes in the autumn, cut them hack 
as early as possible in the spring.—E. P. 
Powell. 


is better to cut out even 


never be done, and+ 





One Hundred Hints on Dairying, | 


BY THE LATE COL T. D. 


PART Il.— Continued. 


CURTIS. 


MILKING AND HANDLING MILK. 


Strain the milk as soon as drawn 
from the cow, so as to keep the amount 
of dissolved filth at the minimum. 

36. Set the can or other receptacle 
where the microbes and fungus germs 
from the stable or cow yard will not fall 
into it, to taint the milk and hasten de- 
composition. 

So long as the milk is warmer 
than the surrounding atmosphere, it is | 
throwing off vapor and is thereby pur- 
ified. It will not then absorb odors, | 
but the germs of fungi and other mi-| 
croscopic life may fall into it and do it} 
injury. 

38. As soon as the milk gets colder | 
than the atmosphere, the vapor in the | 
air will condense on the surface, as dew 
gathers on a cold pitcher, and the im-| 
purities and odors from the atmosphere | 
will be absorbed by the milk or the | 
cream on it. 

39. If the milk is to be used for but- | 
ter making, keep it as warm as possible | 
and set it to rest for creaming as soon | 
as possible. 

40. the milk when set 
the more complete will be the separa- 
tion of the cream from the milk at any 
given lower temperature; and the more 
rapidly the temperature falls, the more 


thee 


Q7 
od. 


The warmer 


rapid will be the separation of the cream 
from the milk. Cream rises best when 
the temperature is falling, very slowly 
when the temperature is stationary, and 
little or not at all when it is rising. 

41. 
gat globules the most readily parts with 
its cream. The largest globules always 
first. Some fat globules are so 
small that they do not rise at all. Milk 
containing small fat globules parts with 


Milk containing uniformly large 


rise 


its cream very slowly and imperfectly, 
asa rule, large fat globules make the 
best butter. 


42. If the milk is to be used for 
cheese making or for market, thor- 
oughly but carefully agitate it fre- 


quently, and cool it down to sixty de- 
grees or below as soon as possible. The 
colder, the better, if above freezing. 

43. Do not the night’s and 
morning’s milk until ready for heating 


mix 


up and curding. Mixing warm and 
cold milk hastens decomposition. 

44. If carried tothe factory, keep 
the can cover off until ready to start. 
Have a ventilator in the can cover, and | 
protect the can from the rays of the sun 
while on the way to the factory. These 
precautions are necessary to keep the 
milk from tainting or souring. 

+5 The idea cannot be too strongly 
enforced that it is the duty of the dairy. 
man to deliver good milk in good condi- 
tion. 


BUTTER MAKING. 


46. Asa rule, with any kind of set- 
ting now practised, the cream will all 
be at the topas soon as the temperature 
stops falling. It will, if the tempera- 
ture is run down to forty-five degrees or 
below. The more rapid the cooling, the 
more rapid the separation. It not 
wellto go below freezing. 

17. It is best to remove the cream 
whiie the milk is sweet, so that the milk 
can be fed sweet to the pigs or calves, | 


is 


No good dairyman favors letting the, 
milk more than slightly begin to change 
before skimming. To let the milk lop-| 
per is positively bad, as it renders it im | 
possible to remove the cream without 
taking too much caseous matter with it. | 
When cream is added, thoroughly stir | 
and mix it with the mass. Add no | 
cream for twelve hours before churning, 
as it will not ripen and churn, and will 
therefore remain in the buttermilk. 

48. The cream should be churned as 
soon as it becomes slightly acid. If 
souring goes beyond this, the acid be- 
gins to cut and waste the butter fats. 
Some, however, let the cream go so far 
astoevenlopper. This gives a positive 
lactic acid flavorto the butter, which 
many like, while the extra amount 
of caseine retained in the butter makes 
up in weight for the loss of some of the 
finer fats. 

49. It was claimed by the elder 
Voelcker, Chemist of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, of England, and by the 
late Prof. L. B. Arnold, that the finest- 





|in order to secure the best vield. 








BROWN SWISS CATTTE. Property of-N 8S. Fish, Groton, Conn. 





flavored and longest-keeping batter is 
churned from sweet cream and is free 
from caseous matter; while some claim 
such butier is insipid in flavor and does 
not keep well. 

But sweet cream must be ripened 
by oxidizing betore churning, and ex- 


50. 


perimenters say that it must be churned | 


at a lower temperature than sour cream 
The 
which to ripen 
It should 


best temperature in 
cream is about sixty degees. 


|be kept cool, not below forty degrees, | 
| 


and the temperature be slowly raised to 
the desired point for ripening and churn- 
ing. 


51 The oxidation requires shallow 


'setting or some other method of expos- 


ing the cream to the atmosphere. 


- : P | 
| tion has examined samples varying from 
| - ' 
twenty-two per cent to over fifty-three 


per cent of protein. 

This great variation in different lots of 
cotton-seed meal may explain the differ- 
ent estimates of different practical feed- 
ers and of the same feeders at different 
is fed a cotton-seed 
per cent 
protein and is then fed an equal weight 


times. If a cow 


meal containing twentv-six 
of meal containing fifty-two per cent, it 
is evident that the amount of protein 
whieh she receives wil). have been 
doubled by the change Te she has been 
|fed up to her full capacity in the first 


| instance, such an increase must result 
I as 
| disastrously. On the other hand, chang- 


ing from a cotton-seed of high protein 


In all| content to one of low protein content 


deep setting, souring the crea becomes | would diminish the milk flow unless the 


necessary to develop flavor, as the oxi-| 


dation is only partial. 

52. The natural butter 
oped by oxidation, is milder than the 
lactic-acid flavor, developed by souring. 


flavor devel- 


Hence it is that many consumers prefer 
the latter, which they are used to, as 
nearly all the butter is made from sour 
cream. 

53. Thecontradictory opinions in re- 
gard to sweet-cream butter appear to 
come from the different ways in which 
the cream is handled, only a few know- 
ing how to doitmght. But if only one 
makes good sweet cream butter, it de- 
monstrates the fact that it can be done. 

T. D. Curtis’s One Hundred Hints on 
Dairying have for some time been out of 
print. Before the author’s death he 
gave the writer the privilege of repub- 
lishing them which he intends sometime 
to doin book form. But not being at 


| this time ready todo so, he has con- 


claded to give them tothe public in the 
Fature issues of this 
paper will contain remaining parts, till 
the entire one hundred hints have been 
published. The hints will be worth a 
year’s subscription to the paper. 

F. W. MOsELEY. 


above form. 


Clinton, lowa. 


Cotton Seed Meals, 


Much has been said and written rela- 
tive to the use of cutton-seed meal as a 
cattle food. Nearly all investigators 
agree in giving it a high value and urge 
dairymen to use this material not only 
because it is a cheap source of protein 
but because it also has a high manurial 
value. Practical feeders differ greatly 
in their estimates of cotton-seed meal. 
Some seem to use it very satisfactorily 
for a while and later conclude that the 
feed is not well adapted for their pur- 
poses. Occasionally a feeder observes 
that the health of his animals is affected 
by the feeding of cotton-seed too freely, 
and it sometimes happens that even after 
animals have been fed for months with 
apparent success that they are injured by 
its continued use. It has also happened 
that cows fed upon cotton-seed meal do 
well for a time and that later the milk 
flow is diminished without apparent 
cause, 

« Lhere are at present no other concen- 
trated feeding stuffs which vary so 
much in composition as cotton-seed 
meals from different sources and differ- 
ent mills. Within three weeks the Sta- 


amount of meal fed is correspondingly 
increased. 


Ifit is a correct supposition that mach 
of the trouble arising from the use of 
cotton-seed meai is due to its varying in 
composition, this can be readily over- 
come by the feeder. Cotton-seed meal 
like concentrated feeding stuffs 
cannot be legally sold in the state unless 
the chemical composition is stated upon 
the package. 
sition of different lots it will be possible 


most 


From the Known compo- 


to so adjust the amount fed that the size 
of the rations as measured by its con- 


The variations in composition are so 
great andthe matter is such a serious 
one to the consumer that he, for his own 
protection, should refuse to purchase 


concentrated commercial feedirg stuffs 


tent of protein will be kept unchanged. | 





not be done here equally succesefully, if 
given the same intelligent attention. 
One of the best books I have ever read 
on the culture of mushrooms is ‘‘Mush- 
rooms for the Millions,” an English pub- 
lication recording the remarkable success 
,and methods of a grower for the Lon- 
don warket. The methods carried out 
there would not apply here, owing to 
the difference in climate. The same 
system applied in the eave would un- 
questionably be successful. 
American book on the subject I know 
of is by Mr. William Falconer, a well- 
known practical grower. I cannot speak 
of its merits as I have never yet perused 
it; it can, however, be counted a stand- 
ard work on the subject. 


Oue who has never before grown 
mushrooms shonid not expect great suc- 
cess the first They are easily 
yrown, if given the right conditions, 
but they will sometimes fail to grow; if 


some beds prove fickle. don’t be dis- 


year. 


couraged, try again. [ have 
mushrooms for fourteen successive years 
both here and in Europe, with one real 
failure. Then afew years ago I failed 
utterly for two seasons, and could not 
grow one pound, although the same 
methods were practised. After a great 
deal of disappointment and all kinds of 
imaginations as to the cause of this 
failure, [ finally proved to my satisfac- 
tion, that it was caused by unconsciously 


using unhealthy manure. 


grown 


Regular horsemen, like many other 
human beings, have an uncontrollable 
| weakness for doctoring the horses; to 
|make them spirited and sleek, I have 


which are not licensed as required by | known oil, arsenic, savin, and various 
law. All goods sold legally carry the! other strange compounds given horses, 


brand and inspection tag. 


The inspec" | also carrots, potatoes, all of which have 
tion tag is a red shipping tag with the/ the same effect on the mushroom bed, 
coat of arms of the state, the name of| that is, utter failure every time; manure 
the Station, the Director’s signature and | from animals thus doctored wiil not pro 


the words ‘“Tax paid on——pounds,”; guce mushrooms. Many such failures are 


printed upon it. The brand 
the following statements: The number 
of net pounds contained in the package ; 


is sold; the name of the marufacturer 
or shipper; the place of manufacture; 
the place of business of manufacturer or 
shipper; the percentage of crude pro- 
tein and the percentage of crude fat. 
The act went into effect 
first. If observed failures to comply 
‘are reported to the Director of the 
Station, it will facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the law.—Bulletin of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 





Points in Mushroom Oulture. 


Through the efforts of the Boston My-| suitable place to cure, and some protec- | 
cologica! club, the use of mushrooms as | tion from sun and rain should be given. 
an article of food is increasing in the| An open shed is the place to prepare the | 
vicinity of Boston. To supply this de-| manure. It should be carefully turned 


dening gives some points on the subject 
to a correspondent seeking information, 


est. 

In Europe, especially in France, the 
culture of mushrooms in caves and old 
tunnels is an important industry. The 
natural heat of the earth underground 
being exactly suited for growing them, 





there is no reason why the same should 


includes | 


the name or trade mark under which it! 


October | 








attributed to the incapacity of the gar- 
dener when the real cause may have its 
origin in the other hemisphere. 

Before utilizing any manure 
mushroom beds, be sure and see for 
yourself if the horses are unnaturally 
sleek looking; if possible, watch 
‘how they are being fed; if anything 
' more is given other than hay and grain, 
don’t use the manure. 


for 


Procure manure from plain, healthy 
-horses; they may be bedded with Ger- 
man peat moss, leaves or straw; any- 
thing that is saturated with ammonia 
may be used with the droppings. Every 
| morning as the stables are cleaned out, 
/the manure should be carried out to a 


mand, many are taking up mushroom | over with a fork four or five times a 
culture who have never attempted it be-| week, according to its condition, and 
fore. A writer in the American Gar-| should be kept warm without allowing 


‘fire fang”; this 1s done until it is 
decomposed, and the whole of a brown 


and our readers will find them of inter-| color, just moist enough all through 


without being either wet or dry. In this 
condition it is ready to be made into 
beds. 

If possible, and for convenience in 
working, all mushroom structures 
should be provided at each end with a 
door large enough for a cart to go right 


The only | 


through, so that material can be carted 





on the spot. 


destroying action of farmyard manure? 


In such a cave a space of | The experimentors found that its action 


eight feet wide may be left to give room | in this direction was much reduced after 


for the cart. In making the beds com- 





it had been rotted: and here we havea 


mence at one end, and make the beds justification of the old practise of turn- 
in ridges, three feet wide and two and|ing over dunghills at least once, and 


one-half teet high; a space of two feet| keeping them 
may be allowed beween each bed, beds | oughly rotten. 
side | the dentrifying 


to run parallel across on each 


until they are thor- 
Acain, thev found that 
action of this manure 


of center path, until the whole length is | was still further reduced after two or 


filled. 

Do not attempt to grow these with. 
out the best spawn purchased from a 
reliable house. Cheap spawn may prove 
very expensive, and the best and fresh- 
est is surest. Permit no draughts near 
the beds; and spawn when the heat of 
the bed is declining and registers about 
85 degrees. After the bed is cooled off 
to 70 it should be covered with two 
inches of good sod from a pasture. Mush- 
rooms can be expected in six to eight 
weeks. 





Dung and Nitrogenous Manures. 


Professor Somerville contributes a 
very striking article on ‘‘Recent Ex. 
periments in Dentrification” to the new 
number of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 


three months of incorporation with the 
soil. The whole subject, however, re- 
quires a great amount of further in- 
vestigation before conclusions of practi- 
cal value can be derived from the re- 
sults cf the experiments. 





Storing Potatoes. 


The potato crop 1s not large this year, 
& fact which makes it all the mure nec- 
essary that growers take good care of 
what they have and keep them in first 
rate condition for the good, strong 
prices that will be likely to prevail dur- 
ing the winter and spring. If potatoes 
are buried, says lowa Homestead, they 
should be covered only moderately at 
first, additional covering being added as 
the weather becomes more severe. 





ety’s Journal. The experiments in 
question were carried out by Wagner, 
Maercker, and other German chemists, 
for the purpose of throwing light upon 


the action of farmyard manure, and the | the most expensive. 


| 
| 
| 


Burying, however, is one of the most in- 
convenient ways of preserving the po- 
tato crop, and when potatoes are worth 
anything it is also likely to be one of 
Storage of pota- 


best means of conserving and utilizing | toes, or indeed of any other vegetable, 
it. Their trials produced the most | in the cellar of a dwelling house in quan- 
startling results, tending to show—not/| tities beyond the needs of immediate 
only that there are organisms in farm-| consumption, is always objectionable 


yard manure which dissipate nitrogen | because likely to breed disease. 


Even 


existing in the soil or applied to it in| with the best care there is always wore 
artificial manures, but also that fresh | or less decay, and the family that lives 


yield of plants in most cases. 


‘dung appiied-iir“pote~ decteases~ the} over this species Of destructive fernrent+ 
The | ation, is pretty certain to suffer for it, 
latter result, taken by itself, has, says | especially during the early spring. 


If 


the Standard, the fault of proving too| one has any considerable quantity of 
much, as it is obvious that such manure, | potatoes or other tubers or roots to keep 
in tield culture, greatly increases the| through the winter, an outside root cel- 
yield of crops; but the experiments | lar furnishes the best means to preserve 


have not yet been studied sufliciently | them. 


to allow of an explanation 


A side hill, giving rapid drain- 


of their) age, makes a good site for such a cellar, 


, , : : 
apparent anomalies. Both Wagner and/ and there are many kinds of soil where 


Maercker found that the yield of oats 
grown in pots filled with soil well fur- 
nished with phosphoric acid and potash 
was greatly increased by the addition 
of nitrate of soda, but was reduced in 
most instances when either nitrogen, 


no walls other than what the dirt sffords 
vre necessary. If, however, a retaining 
wall of some kind is necessary, cheap 
boards and poles can be used so that no 


| expense need be incurred for material. 


The roof, too, may be of earth thrown 


derived from fresh dung, or the manure | over poles, but a roof of this kind will 


itself was added. Similarly they found 
that when the animal manure was used 
in addition to nitrate of soda, the in- 
creased yield which was obtained by 
the use of the latter alone was greatly 
reduced. This latter result is quite in 
accordance with the results of a great 
number of field experiments. Investi- 
gators have been frequently puzzled to 
find that, where farmyard manure 
was used with nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia, the yield of crops 


of various kinds, instead of being 
increased, as expected, was reduced 
by the addition. But the German 


chemists were not satisfied with obser- 
vations on the yield of plants alone, 
They also ascertained that the nitrogen 
in the plants was less under the circum- 
stances which reduced the yield; and, 
further, that the quantity of nitrates in 
the soil was diminished some time after | 
the addition of dung to pots dressed | 
with nitrate of soda, and that there) 
was even less nitrogen ina soluble form | 


ground. 


| need some kintl of thatching in order to 


make it shed water. It would be better 
to bave the root made of boards that 
break joints, or if a more permanent 
structure with less regard to cost is in- 
tended, the roof may be shingled. It is 
important thata dry place be chosen and 
that it be sufficiently ditched around it, 
and the door should be on the south. 
There should bean alley way through the 
cellar and a ventilator shaft through the 
roof, and then, if the door is on a level 
or nearly 80, with the floor, a side hill 
with asouthern exposure being selected 
as the site there will always be good 
ventilation. Bins can be provided on 
each side of the alley way and they 
should be raised several inches from the 
The sides of the bins, also, 
should not be in contact with the walls, 
or they will attract moisture. Spouts 
may be placed at intervals through the 
roof, near the outside of the bins, 
through which potatoes may be poured 


into the cellar. Such a structure can 


in the soil of pots towhich dung was ‘be cheaply built and will readily enough 


applied than in that of pots to which no | carry potatoes through 
been added, |. without sprouting. 


manure of any kind had 


until spring 
Some varietie: of 


What, then,had become of the nitrogen?) potatoes which sprout readily need to 
Further experiments indicated that it) be turned over once or perhaps twice 


had been dissipated in a free form, and | during the winter. 


had been thus lost in the atmosphere. | 
This was proved by placing a given 
quantity of nitrate of soda, with dung, 
in a flask, through which air was drawn 
and passed through sulphuric acid of 
known strength. At the end of the 
trial the loss of nitrogen in the flask 
was determined, and the difference be- 
tween that loss andthe ammonia pro. 
duced was taken to represent the waste 
that had occurred in the form of free 
nitrogen. Professor Somerville thinks 
that ‘‘there is no escaping from the con- 
clusion”’ that nitrates, whether naturally 
present in manure or the soil, or where 
added in so-called artificial manure, are 
rapidly destroyed by organisins which 
are very abundant in dung, and are also 
present, though toa much less extent 
in ‘‘soil” Then comes the question: 
What can be done to mitigate the nitrate- 





There is no way to 
prevent sprouting except storing them 
in some way as described and then using 
the scoop-shovel to turn them over, un- 
less One can have access to cold storage. 
Withcold storage, potatoes can be kept 
without sprouting until August, which 
is longer than is needed. 





C.T. Almy in the New York Produce 
Review thus tells how he lines butter 
tabs with. parchment paper. 

After you have your parchment lin- 
ing soaked and ready, take a roller 
fourteen inches Jong, two inches in 
diameter at the large end, one and one- 
half inches at the other, spread the 
paper out on a smooth board, being 
careful to have it smooth . 

Then roll it on the roller, keeping 
the small end to the left. Place roller 
in the tub and unroll to the left, follow- 
ing up with a paper hangers’ brush. 
You will be suprised how quickly and 
how smooth a tub can be lined. 
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The Breeding of Pure Bred Ani- 
mals on the Farm. 


Shall I invest money in pure bred 


pure bred cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry on my farm? This is a ques- 
tion many farmers are discussing in 
their own minds at the present time 
more than ever before. While the price 
of stock cattle, sheep and swine is 
much higher than a few months ago, 
the price of pure bred animals has 
not risen in proportion; in fact, not 
risen at all. There is simply a little 
more inquiry for animals of pure breed- 
ing than heretofore, but no appreciable 
increase in the price of them. It thus 
becomes a good time for farmers to buy 
animals of superior breeding and im- 
prove their flocks and herds. But if the 
question was asked me: ‘‘Would you 
advise farmers generally to go into the 
business of breeding pure bred registered 
animals?” I would answer both yes and 
no. I would say yes to the middle aged 
or even young farmer, who had kept 
abreast of the times by reading the agri- 
cultural and live stock journals and at- 
tending Farmers’ Institutes, and had 
already begun the practice of improved 
methods of farm management. He is a 





man who has been schooling himself in 
lines of progress, and he is prepared to | 
purchase in a limited way, pure bred 
animals, and there is no fear of his not | 
keeping posted as to the necessities of | 
their management, as they occur from | 
time to time, in order to make the busi- | 
ness a success. The time therefore is at | 
hand for such a man to purchase, as) 
prices are as low as they likely will be) 
for some time to come, and an invest- 
ment can, in my judgment, be wisely 
made by s3ch a man, even if he is some 
in debt on his farm. The pure bred 
animals, if rightly selected and man- 
aged, will help him to pay off that debt. | 
By this | do not mean to be understood 
as saying, to sell off all the other ani-| 
mals and buy all pure breeds; that 
would be folly in the extreme. 

But if cattle are kept on the farm 
as the principal live stock to bring in 
revenue from, purchase a pure bred 
bull, of high merit. If it be beef cattle 
that it is desired to raise, then, of course 
the breed must be of the beef breeds; 
and let that be of the breed every time, 
that the purchaser fancies as the best. 
It is but natural for us all to take the) 
best care of what we fancy the most, 
and when we have an animal that we! 
positively dislike, we are quite sure to) 
neglect to properly feed and care for it. | 
It is, therefore, bad policy for us to at- 
tempt to feed animals that we can’t like. | 
We pet what we like, and it was petting 
and selection in mating and rational 
feeding that has created all of our im- 
proved breeds of animals. We must, 
therefore, keep up on the line thus cre- 
ated or failure will follow. If dairy cat- | 
tle are kept on the farm and milk is sold 
as a revenue, then, of course, some of the | 
large milk-producing sires should be 
selected. If butter is made, then, of 
course, we want a sire of a butter-pro- 


| brought 


made on the farm and a love for the old 
farm created that conld have been 
brought about in no other way. I have 
also known of cases where men who 
were young, and yet had little love for 
any animal, when they were induced to 
invest money in pure-bred stock, to let 
their love go where their money went 
and begin to improve their methods of 
caring for their animals. Subscribed for 
papers and attended farmers’ meetings 
and fairs and thus gained knowledge 
and became far better citizens and in- 
creased their finances more than ever 
would have been done had the stock not 
been purchased. Taking all in all, bar- 
ring the set old farmer, my advice is start 
in a small wavy the breeding of pure- 
bred animals of some kind. There is 
something in the breeding and caring 
for pure-bred animals that brings out 
the finer qualities uf those who handle 
them. And to all fathers who own 
farms and are desirous of keeping your 
boys and girls on the farm, there is 
nothing that will be as liable to aid you 
as to give him or her a calf, lamb, or 
even a few finely-bred chickens, and 
give to them as theirs absolutely, and 
then give them a chance to Jearn how to 
care for the animals by subscribing for 
one or more agricultural papers. But 
don’t buy a standard-bred colt and give 
to the boy. If colt it must be, let it be 


of coach, hackney or draft breeding. A | 


trot'ing colt and a boy don’t hitch up 
together any better than the old set 
farmers and finely-bred cattle.—C. D. 
Smead, in the Practical Farmer. 





Sheep Breeding. 


How changed is the sheep and wool 
industry since Robert Bakewell first 
‘the new Leicester?” And 
what a difference there is in the mutton 
world since Mr. Ellman sent forth his 
much improved Southdown? The past 
150 vears has seen an advance all along 
the line, and yet the end of the line 
called Perfection is not yet reached. But 
how came it about that these two plod. 
ding British farmers so revolutionized 
the sheep of that day? Itis of specia) 
interest to us to know what was the 
magician’s wand which transformed ill- 


shaped, ungainly animals into symmet- 


rical, perfect forms—sheep so protitable 
and so beautiful. 

To ascertain the secrets of the working 
of these two men is tu obtain at least a 
portion of the philosopher’s stone, to 
get into the arcane of nature’s work- 


ings, to pry, if you like, into the very} 


heart of things. The secret of the un- 
bounded success of those two most suc- 
cessful men was found to be contained 
in one simple word, ‘‘selection,” selec- 
tion of the chosen kind, rejection of the 
unfit. It has been proved that Bake- 
well selected a moderate sized sheep— 
he selected as nearly as he could to his 


standard of excellence— then went on to | storing parsnips and salsify in the man-| 
perfection. Ellman selected the nearest | ner described, it is a good plan to mix, 


special attention, and in another climate 
with ordinary care, they droop and drag 
outa miserable existence. In moist, 
wet, grassy places the Merino sheep is 
not at home, it loves a dry, even arid 
country. The English longwools do 
not love what the Merino delights in; 
the Merino loaths what the Lincoln 
loves. Asa rough estimate I place the 
home of the Merino where the rainfall! 
does not exceed 7.6 inches a year; above 
that rainfall is more properly the home 
ofthe English breeds of sheep. These 
three things I find are the most impor- 
tant in sheep breeding—climate, selec- 
tion, feeding. Having got our climate 
we go on to feeding, then we show per- 
fect sheep.—S. B. Hollings, Lincoln, 
England, in Indiana Farmer. 





Storing Vegetables to Keep. 


The season is now at hand when we 
should give our attention to the gather- 
ing and storing of the vegetables. 
Beets, generally speaking, are the first 
roots to go in, but carrots, turnips or 
rutabagas, and the like, should not be 
‘far behind them; and in order to keep 
all these so as to afford a supply in 
winter, with the best success possible, 
take a number of sugar barrels, minus 
the heads, and sink them in some con- 
venient place near the house, leaving 
|the rims only about three inches above 
_the surface of the soil. Be sure to pack 
the earth firmly around each barrel, 
otherwise surface water will run down 
'the sides and get into the vegetables 
‘from below, and so spoil all your work. 
| Fill the barrels about two-thirds full of 





be upon natives and grades for many 
years to come, and it is quite worth 
our while to show the great value of 
grades, as compared with natives and 
scrubs. 

No dairyman in the land can afford 
to use anything but a full blooded sire 
for the cows from which he expects to 
raise calves for the dairy, whether for 
his own use, or for sale. It is not to be 
expected that they will all turn out to 
be superior cows, but it is reasonable 
to anticipate that they will be improve- 
ments on their dams, and that a fair 
percentage of them wil! rank high as 
performers. And then, by a rigid sys- 
tem of selection and rejection, it will 
be possible to have herds in a few years 
that will easily average at the rate of 
three hundred pounds, or more, of 
butter every year. This has been done 
repeatedly in the past, and can be done 
with greater ease and certainty in the 
future. And it is to such herds the 
dairymen of our land must look for 
their profits. By all means keep on 
improving the registered herds, but do 
not stop there. We need more than a 
million of extra good grade cows in the 
United States today to take the place of 
twice that number of scrubs, and other 
inferior cows, and in so doing return 
twice as much net profit. 

We have in the past counselled and 
urged our readers to attend to this 
matter of raising better cows, and are 
gratified to know that following this 
counsel not a few of them have pros- 
pered beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. We want thousands more 








roots and cover them with a piece of | 
matting or old carpet, so as to exclude | 
'the air. Place over each barrel an ordi- | 
about an inch; and upon this lay a 
stune or some other weight that will 
prevent the wind from lifting the cover. 

In this way the vegetables can be 
kept until the next spring when frost 
;}comes out, just as fresh and nice as 
when taken from the ground. The 
warm moisture which is constantly 
‘coming from below keeps back the 
cold from above, and so retains an even 
|temperature just above the freezing 
'point— the best possible temperature 
for vegetables, in the barrels. In case 
'the weather gets pretty cold, however, 
‘it is advisable to throw matting or 
|some other slight extra protection over 
the barrels, to be removed as soon as 
the mercury rises. 

No sort of roots should be broken or 
‘injured in any way when being taken 
“up. Mutilation of the slightest nature 
|may not only open up the road for 
decay, but it injures or destroys their 
| best edible qualities. This is a point of 
| more importance than is often sup- 
| posed, and to neglect it in the least may 
lead to most undesirable results. When 


nary cover with a rim that comes down | of grades and individual cows, and if 


to try this plan and to encourage them 
in so doing would like to publish 
reports of the annual yields of herds 


our friends will send us these reports, 
and good photographs of the best cows 
—especially such as are known to have 
| yielded three hundred and fitty, or more, | 
| Pounds of butter in a year—it will be a 
| great favor to us, and result in good to 
others. Meantime we shall continue ta 
give illustrations of the highest class 
of registered animals and comment 
|thereon with a view to deduce there- 
‘from the laws of form and temperament | 
which govern dairy ability and breed- 
ing potency, and are equally applicable | 








to all breeds and the grades of all breeds. | applied to advantage in the fall and will | 


the present for the dairy farmer to com- | 


| euntede alone would dictate the prac- 


tice of fall plowing, were there no 
other reasons in its favor. 

Were it possible that all fields might 
be always covered with a crop of some 
kind during the winter the advantages 
of fall plowing would fail in one direc- 
tion. There can be no question of the 
desirability of providing a protective 
covering of vegetation whenever pos- 
sible. This it must be acknowledged is 
frequently and with several crops not 
feasible. The soils thus left bare are 
subject to the washing and leaching 
and in the South to the serious gullying 
of the heavy winter and early spring 
rain. 

The difficulty, however, may be as 
effectually prevented by proper plowing 
in the fall as by the intervention of the 
covering of verdure. 

If deeply plowed and subsoiled so 
that the entire arable depth is pulver- 
ized, most of the water now running 
from the surface, washing it into un- 
cultivatable gullies and denuding it of 
its fertile topsoil, carrying fertililty in- 
to the muddled streams which must be 
returned in purchased material, would 
be absorbed by the porous soil it per- 
meated and be retained therein to per- 
form its dissolving office on insoluble 
soil particles and remain as a reservoir 
of supply for the future needs of the 
next season’s crops. 

The winter action of air and water on 
soil constituents illustrates another fact 
of deep significance in connection with 
fall plowing. 

What is true of the natural elements 
of fertility in the soil must be equally 
true of these same materials when 
artifically supplied as fertilizers. If fall 
plowing prevents washing, wasting and 
leaching, as it does, it certainly must be 
conducive to the retention of the same 
elements of fertility in available forms. 
It is, therefore, true that, with the ex- 
ception of the extremely soluble nitrates, 
fertilizers applied at the time of plow- | 


be bought cheap at a sale. For instance, 
two breaking plows are needed, different 
makes will not work well together and 
are an annoyance, if they cost nothing. 
If one fails, it 1s of no value to use in re- 
pairing the other. When we need more 
than one tool for acertain purpose we 
like to have them of the same make. 
The same applies to harnesses, double 
trees, single trees, clevises and open 
rings. When these things are not inter- 
changeable, and are used together, they | 
give things a loose-ended and shiftless 
appearance. 

A straw shed well built and kept 
neat, is more to a farmer’s reputation 
than an unfinished barn. A pair of old- 
fashioned bars is more to his honor, if | 
well put up thana gate off its hinges. 
We know that it requires constant 
watchfulness and work to keep every- 
thing looking neat and tidy, and fur some 
of us it requires years of persistent effort 
to form the habit of getting everything 
in shape and keeping it there. 

One, possibly, out of a score of 
farmers in every farming community, 
succeeds to all appearances in keeping 
things in good order, but still he knows 
that there is something that can be im- 
proved. 

We sometimes see worn out tools ly- 
ing about the farm buildings till they 
fall to pieces from decay. Much better 
as soon as condemned, to take out all 
bolts, make the wood part into fire 
wood, and sell all but bolts to the junk 


——— 


Farms for Sale. 


[veerie4Te THIS — 50 acre prody 
an, a high state of cultivation, Wi)/ ..... 
ly hese 0 head of stock, and has accomod.:,.,.. 
for 600 hens, One 2 story house with el). «1... 
rooms, One cottage house with basement. 1)... 
barns 30x40, 30x20, 25x25; carriage house 1: 
tool and conrege house 15x20,wood and s} me 
house, 18x25, 8 poultry houses 37x12, 25. - x 
6, all buildings in good repair. Running wats; .. 
barn from never failing spring. Over 100 
60 peach, 15 pear, 12 plum trees, extra fin: 
yard of 140 choice vines a fine lawn and 1 
cent shade trees, making it an attractive | 
On @ main road, 144 miles to 2 villages %, a 
to electrics. Stock and tools include 7 ext; 
cows, 1 horse, 250 hens, about 250 chicks. ., 
60 tons hay and vats, top buggy, democrs 
press and farm wagon, sled, new sleigh, 
ané double harnesses, plows, harrows, « 
ors, horse corn planter, hand planter, cor), 
er, grindstone. wine press, horse rake, » 
machine, horse power, scythes, rakes, })o« 5 
els, bars forks, chains, stone drag, ladder. 
There is also a 90 ton silo. Cottage now 
good tenant. Owner will reserve cotta 
barn at fair price if purchaser wants farm 
will se’l all for . half cash balance o 
age. 27 miles from Boston and reached 
nes of R R. 





— 


X- 


STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Bus 

supplying Fitchburg trade. Interva\ 
130 acres, finest of grass land all uncer dra 
free from stone. All buildings built {: 
house 12 rooms, painted white and plin«: 
and pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 s 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, run 
house and barns(new pipe); hennery 2(xv 
land orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Bal, 
30 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, all kinds’ 
Winter of ’96 and '97 kept 24 head and 3 horses 
Pond near house supplies farm with ice, 20 
of cream per week are sold at $1 per can; « 
sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Wil! «: 
cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wago) 
“Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine. hay ra‘ 
harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, « 
ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300; $2000 
main at 5 percent, or will sell farm anov: 
$4500. 


OST $5000 TWO YEARS AGO, now 

for $3600. Owner a seafaring man an 
not wantit. There is 1500 cords of hard » 
pendy Speutans worth $5 per cord on the marker 
Land all worked by machinery; 9 buildings 
in best of repair, newly shingled and pai 
Fruit for home use, all varieties. House & ro 
barn 60x60, shed 120x30, 2 hen house 
Horse, wagon, cart, harness, 25 tons hay in 





man. There is not much in the parts 
sold, but more in improving appear- 
ances. Every farmer, whether he has 
a taste in that direction or not, should 
cultivate the habit of keeping things to- 
gether, and of their kind, in their proper 
place. And never undertake so much 
but that he can feel, once or twice a 
year a least, that he has things finished 
and in their proper shape.—John M. 
Jamison, in the Farmers’ Guide. 











ing in the fall are not only not wasted 
or leached away during the winter, but, | 
on the contrary, are in certain forms | 
rendered more valuable by the interven- | 
ing action of the elements. It, there- | 
fore, becomes possible to utilize the cer- | 
tain forms of plant food which can be) 


crop. It may be well to add that the 


Vierit 


Made and Merit Maintains the confidence 
of the people in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Ifa 
medicine cures you when sick; if it makes 
wonderful cures everywhere,then beyond 


Let us say, in conclusion, that there|be in readily available condition to} 
never was a time more favorable than | meet the earliest demand of the spring | 
al e 


mence the breeding up of his herd. | 
Excellent sires from all the breeds can | 
be had at prices easily within the reach | 
of any man who owns a dozen cows, | 
and still more easily within the reach | 
of two or three neighboring farmers, | 
and this is the best season of the year | 
for engaging in the work of breeding 
for a purpose.— Hoard’s Dairyman. 





| 


Fall Plowing. | 


Notwithstanding the amount of inves- 


absorptive power of the soil renders the 
loss of either of these two forms of 
plant food in drainage water practically 
impossible.— Michigan Farmer. 





Farming at Loose Ends, 


What we mean by this is doing things 
in an imperfect way. When we come 


of it is done. 
Sometimes cases of this kind are so 


to his model, and pursued that course |goj] to the roots; not that this wil) | tigation which has been bestowed on plain that they force themselves upon 


till he gained the perfected model—his| cause them to keep any fresher, but it|the question of the time of plowing | our notice. 


Farmers do not intend to 


perfection. To this day the principal | wij] take from them some of their acrid and the interest which farmers have/|fall into the habit of doing things in 


agricultural societies of Great Britian | properties, and so render them more | always taken in this problem and the| this way. 
exhibit this Southdown, perfect in form | delicate and wholesome. Cauliflowers | general and constant discussion to | of over-crowding, often it comes through | 
ducing breed. But whatever the breed, | and beauty, so attractive that thousands | that just begin to head late in the| which it has been subjected, there still a false sense of economy. 
never, never buy an inferior sire even to| have wondered that animals so perfect | season, if placed in the barrels roots remains some doubt in the average |trous results that follow are the same | 


use On common grade cows. No money | could be bred. 


was ever lost, unless the animal died, in 


\down, will perfect their heads during | mind as to the real principles involved|in every case. 
; In selection then we find the greatest | the winter, and thus can be had as good |and the present understanding of the | farmer from over crowding, it is the re- | 
buying a good pure-bred bull to use in | art of sheep breeding, so great that 1n|jn February as in October. This is| best practitioners in the matter. The, 


the herd. But that is not breeding pure-| putting success to success, and adding 
bred stock, Purchase one, or if you| known facts concerning the tremendous 
have faith enough, purchase two cows or | effect of the power of selection, we find 
heifers. Don’t at first invest too largely | writers theorizing that this process can 
in females is my advice. Depend more) go on till man can form a new species, 
upon breeding up a herd than purchas-| nay further, that nature by selection 
ing it, and breed it up so that it will be forms new animals, that from a simple 
one of merit and will advertise itself in| nomad man himself is evolved. I am 
milk, butter or beef production. If the! of the opinion thata hobby may be nd- 
bull has the merit, his calves from com-| den too far. Though we must grant 
mon cows will manifest it quickly and| power to selection we find it has its 
give the breeder notoriety in that direc-| limits—it has its assistants, it has also 
tion, and the time will not be long be-| its co-workers and anti-workers. While 
fure the herd will be a noted one, and today we have learned that selection is 
dollars will come in more ways than | a powerful agent in sheep-breeding, we 


one. 


progressive men of the class I paged 


mentioned, I say yes, you start in a| 


What is true of the cattle is true/ find other things necessary for general 
of the sheep, swine and poultry. To all | success. 


The next important feature in 
the breeding of sheep is the feeding 
thereof. It has been shrewdly sus- 


small way and increase as you acquire | pected that Bakewell and Ellman would 


knowledge. 


not have gained such world-wide suc- 


But what about the old farmer, or the | cess had there not been then discovered 


one who, to say the least, is not pro- 
gressive in his make up. From my 
standpoint I view humanity in this 
way: When a man has been living) 
along in a non-progressive manner, and 
has become aged and set in his way, 
believing in nothing except what he 
learned in his boyhood, it is better not 
to try und convince him of his error. I[f 
a farmer or stock breeder, he has un- 
consciously become what 1s called a 





scrub farmer, and his live stock clearly 
show that to be the case. 


animals. The chances are ten to one 
that should he purchase a herd or flock, 
or even a pure-bred male, that he would 
care for and feed them along scrub lines 
and failure would follow. A scrub man 
and scrub-bred animals always go best 
together. 


The scrub animals, howevez,| more than the first lot. 
will wonderfully improve under the| as necessary as to select. 


that handmaid of selection—the im- 
proved husbandry which gave turnips 
to the sheep of Britain. In other words 
that the old saying was proven true: 
“The most of the breeding goes down 
the throat.” 

At this day I am inclined to think 
thatthe greatest part of sheep-breeding 
is that of sheep feeding. However per- 
fectly you breed, however pnre, how- 
ever shapely your sheep, you must have 
the animals properly fed to show the 


It is just as| handsome form and to grow the most 
well to let him continue with his scrub| wool. 


A friend of mine once tried the 
same kind of lambs: one lot he ran in 
| the usual way, large field, large num- 
ber, another lot he put into another 
fleld, giving them the pick of the corn, 
rye, grass and clover, and at two-tooth 
|they weighed one hundred per cent. 
Yes, to feed is 
What a lot of 


care of an up-to-date man; while in my | defects splendid condition covers! How 
experience, the ownership of pure-bred | much longer and more wool does good 


animals fails to improve the man but | and perfect condition give! 
little. But it many times does improve; Having found that se faction and feed- 
this man’s children when the old gen-| ing are two great secrets in 


tleman can be induced to buy even a| ing we can now briefly refer 
calf, lamb or a few chickens, and give| mate. This is one of the impor 
I have | ters. 


to the boy or girl in that way. 


the cli. 
t mat- 
There are breeds of shee’ which 


known of wonderful changes being | in one climate thrive well withoit any 


something pleasant to know. results of the most careful investigation 
Where vegetables are to be kept in | and the practice of leading farmers in 
this manner, the subsoil should be of a| all sections leave no doubt as to the fact 
gravelly nature, or such as affords per- of the desirability and advantage of 
fect bottom drainage. {n case the sub-| plowing in the fall, or as soon after the 
oil be not of the requisite nature, drain | removal of the last crop of the season 
it. If the right spot be chosen, this will | as possible. I shall, therefore, not at- 
require only a small amount of work, | tempt to argue the question of when to 
comparatively speaking, some digging | plow, but rather endeavor to give the 
‘and some stones, or tile where stones | accepted reasons for the adoption of fall 
are not procurable. Indeed, one can| Plowing as the practice on most well 
well afford this extra expenditure | managed farms. 
when it will give him good, wholesome, The first and most important reason 
vegetables to eat at a time when they | Which may be urged for this practice is 
are most needed, for perfect food is the | based on the fact that the air is the 
greatest medicine and health-giver in cheapest source of fertility and there- 
existence. — Fred ©. Sibley, in Ohio | fore the greater the proportion of air 
Farmer. | which can be brought into contact with 
| any soil, or be made to act thereon, the 
|larger the proportion of plant food ex- 
We hope to be able to present several tracted therefrom and the greater the 
illustrations of typical dairy cows dur-| amount of dissolving and food-making 
ing the coming year that are not handi-| action produced. In this same connec- 
capped (in the mind of the average | tion it must be remembered that frost is 
dairyman) with a registry number or|a most potent furtherer of soil disinteg- 
extravagant cost. There is no question|ration and solution. The action of 
but that in the one matter of producing | both air and frost is, like all other ac- 
milk, whether for sale as such to the) tion, proportional to the surface exposed 
city trade or the milk condensories, or|to the action. It, therefore, follows as 
for the manufacture of butter or cheese,,a necessary result that fall plowing, 
there are many herds of grade cows, | by increasing the soil surface exposed 
and many individuals in these herds|and the time of such exposure, or 
that take rank with the best of the|action, must inevitably increase the 
‘registered animals. And there would | degree of action or the amount of 
be more of these herds, and more of | fertility thus made available by this 
these individuals, if their owners would action. 
give them the care and the feed they | Another advantage which every 
deserve. | farmer who has made a trial will readily 
This is not written out of any lack/| grant to the credit of fall plowing is 
of appreciation for the full bloods as | due to the fact that time is an all-im- 
dairy performers, for, aside from per-| portant factor in all farm operations. 
sonal experience, we are too recently | They must not be begun till soil and 
from a visit to those celebrated Rosen- | season are suitable and must be fin- 
dale herds of registered Guernseys, | ished before such conditions have passed. 
Holsteins and Jerseys, with their) There is, therefore, in the spring 
records as shown by the scales and the | always a press of farm work which 
test, to make this possible; but it must should be relieved in every possible 
not bs forgotten that the total number way. Fall plowing, by reducing the 
of registered cows of dairy breeds in | necessary spring preparations for get- 
the United States is only about one per | ting in the crops, so materially lightens 
cent of the whole number of cows in| and advances spring work and so en. 
the country. It follows, therefore, that| hances the opportunities for thorough 
our dependence for dairy products must! work in other directions that this ad- 





Grade Cows. 








Mainly it comes as a result 
The disas- 
When it comes to a 


sult of planning to work every working 
day in the year, commencing early and 
working late. 

When bad weather compels a halt for 
a few days, the trouble begins. Some- 
thing must be neglected for the reason 
that most men who start in this way are 


to catch up again. Things after a few 
experiences of this kind, begiu to go at 
loose ends. Nothing about the farm 
has a finished appearance. Ifa _build- 
ing is commenced it sometimes begins 
to look old before it is finished. Fence 
posts set for imimediate use, begin to 
show signs of decay before the fence is 
finished. Such things about a farm, 
soon give it an untidy appearance, and 
the owner the name of being a shiftless 
farmer. With things run at loose ends 
this way the farmer nearly always has 
a poor credit. 

It is an insidious habit that fastens 
itself upon farmers, and usually grows 
stronger as the farmer grows older. 
Every tool or appliance for work on the 
farm shows the evil resulting from get- 
ting into this habit. If a bolt is lost 
from a machine, or tool, its place is 
filled with one too small or too long, 
which does ina case of necessity for a 
short time; but the trouble is, it is never 
replaced as long as it will at all answer 
the purpose. A bolt that does not fit, 
immediately starts something at loose 
ends. A gate is not well hung or prop- 
erly fastened, and at once gives a make. 
shift appearance to things and causes 
annoyance to the owner, and possibly 
serious loss. 

It may be economy to mend a broken 
trace with a leather or possibly a twine 
string, but under no circumstance is it 
economy or wisdom to start a season’s 
work with a trace mended in this way. 
It isa loose way of doing, if an open 
link is broken, to use a piece of trace 
chain till it goes to pieces. 

A farmer cannot always have all 
tools made urged upon him for all kinds 
of work, but he can have a few of such 
as suits best. It isa loose-ended way 
of doing to own two or three tools for 
doing the same work because they can 





not full handed and cannot employ help! 


That is just the truth about Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. We know it possesses merit 


| because it cures, not once or twice or a | 


hundred times, but in thousands and 
thousands of cases. We know it cures, 
absolutely, permanently, when all others 
fail to do any good whatever. 


| to think about it, and look for work in | iH ood Ss 
this direction, it is surprising how much 


| Sarsaparilla 


Is the best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


- cure nausea, indigestion, 
, . 
Hood Ss Pills biliousness. 25 cents. 
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‘* Not a Theory, But a Condition.” 


Time was when land and timber were plentital 
| and cheap. Then wisdom built the old “worm” 
feace. Now, it is different; and the wise man looks 
for the best substitute for rails,or plank. A great 
| many are asking us about it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 





THE SUCCESSFUL, INCUBATOR 


is the standard machine f ng, 
chicks. Self-regulating, patent 
turning trays, ang room for 
chicks, non-explosive lamp—just a 
few of its good points. Sold under 
positive guarantee to work perfect- 
ly. Beautifully made and dura- 
ble, Our 128 page catalogue de- 
scribes them fully; tells many 
things about poultry raising you 
should know, Mailed for 6 cts. 
DES MOINES INC. CO. Box 533 DES MOINES,IA. 








$$ YOU CAN SAVE $$ 


By using a HOME REPAIRING OvTFIT. You can 
do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rubbers, 
Harness and Tinware repairing. Repairing out- 
fit No 1, complete. 39 -rticles, only 83.00. Out_ 
fit No. 2,same as No. 1, except Harness and T p_ 
ware tools, 82.00 


P. B. McCORMAC, New Concord, Ohio. 
N. B.—Agents wanted. Liberal Terms. 





METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit an» 

Mm axic. They last forever. With: 
® direct or stagger spoke, Can’. 

. break down; con’t dry ont n¢ 
resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
2s in wet weather. Send for catalog & 
prices. ELECTRIC EL CO., 
QUINGY - ELLINOIS. 





For a knife that wil 
crushing, because it cuts from four 
———————sides at once get-———___—__— 


THE KEYSTONE 
ma 


Desoriptive circulars, i Ee Ee io. 
A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville Ps, 


all question that medicine possesses merit. | 


We repeat | 


Order director write for circ | 
. 


Box 17. 


ergps. full set of small tools, all included. 2 miles 
from stores, church, P.O. and station; 5 mi ) 
city of 55,000; 7 miles to city of 90,000; trife 
| overan hour’s ride from Boston. Terms ; 
}easy. Will exchange. 


le UBURBAN FARM 


12% miles from state 

‘) House ; 50 acres; cuts 15 tons of nice English 

| hay besides some meadow hay. 2 good orchards 
300 cords of wood can be cut and sold. Old style 

| farm house 9 rooms, newly shingled and painted, 
Barn, fair repair; sold with crops for $2500, 

| $700 down. 

| 


| on the South 
‘Farms and Country Homes ssi 
. mouth, Hing- 
| ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Marsh- 
| field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and from 
| $1000 upwards. The quality of the home mar. 

kets and the convenience to Boston, makes this 
| section one of the most desirable for poultry and 

vegetable raising, as well as for summer homes. 
| For list of places and prices, address 


J.A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St. 
Room 502 Boston 


Some New Hampshire Farm Bargains 
| particulars of which can he had on 
plication at this office or of E. H. C 
Warner, N.H. 


WANTED 


A sober, energetic man (with family preferred 

| to start in the Retail Milk Business. To the right 

arty an excellent 7. ortunity isc pen. Particu 
arsof J. A. WILL iy 178 Devonshire St 


WANTED 


Milk Route with a good established trade 
have several calls forone, J. A. WILLEY, 178 
Devonshire Street, 





} 


| ee = EQUIPPED Milk Route of 40 cans 

_ daily; 23 cows, and real estate included If 

desired. 

J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502, Boston, Mass, 


' 

Wanted a snug 
Apple Orchard. Vesa 
Te with young trees preferred. Anyone lhiav- 
ng such to sell shoulc consult J. A. WILLE\ 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BosToNn. 





For a term of years. Cider 
To Lease. and Vinegar’ Works 18 
miles from Boston, near other large markets 
House of 7 rooms (built 5 years) and stable roon 
$1000 to $1200 easily made yearly. The entire 
plant in first class condition. Stock and ma 
chinery for sale. J. A. WILLEY, 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston 
FARM WANTE Will excharge my bouse 
(free and clear) in ward 2 
Boston, for a good farm. the buildings must be 
first-class, plenty of fruit, near steam cars and 
not over 15 miles out. Inquire room 15, 18 
Tremont Street. Boston. 








Consulting Expert 
in patent causes be- 
fore the U. S. Patent 
O fice. Honest, 


prompt, professional services at moder- 
ate fees. er iT applications a spe 
otabey. UBERT E. PECK, 

McGowan Bidg., Washington,D.C 





LEGAL NOTICES. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLE#EX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the person! estat 
held by Frederick G. Sargent, Arte 
Tyler. and George A. Griffin, Trustees 
the will of CHARLES G. SARGEN'! 
Westford, in said County. deceased. 

HEREAS, said trustees have pres 
petition praying that they may 

to sell at private sale certain of the | 

estate held by them as such trustees, aid ce 





scribed in said petition, for a sum not less tw 
| seven hundred and thirty four dollars, or at pio 
lic auction. 
You are hereby cited to appear 

| Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, it 
| County of Middlesex, on the twenty-third «ay © 
| November, A.D. 1897, at nine o’clock in the re 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
| same should not be granted. 
| And said petitioners are ordered to serve (is 
| citation by delivering a copy thereof to eac! 
known person interestec, fourteen days, at least 
| before said Court, or by publishing the same 
| ineach week, for three successive weeks, ir 
| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 4 Le W3papel 
lished in Boston, the oat —~ ce to be 
day, at least. before said Cour 
| “Witness. CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Es 
| Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh « 
| October, in the year one thousand eight 
dred and ninety-seven. 
| S. H. Foisom, R 


| 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all ot 

sons interested in the estate of J\ 

COLLINS, late of Cambridge, in said 

| deceased. 

‘\ HEREAS, certain instruments | 

to be the last will and testa 
codicil—of said deceased have been )p 

| saidCourt, for probate, by Frederic Kk 

| who prays that letters testamentary m:\) 

|to him, the executor therein nam: 

| giving a surety on his official bond 

| You are hereby cited to appear al 

| Court, to be held at Cambridge, in saic ‘ 

| Middlesex, on the y= eg day of N 

| A.D. 1897, at nine o’ciock in the for 
show cause, ifany you have, why the si 
not be granted. 

| And said petitioner is hereby «direct: 

| public notice therevf, by publishing | 
once in each week, for three success: 
the MASSACRUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & l' 
published in Boston, the last publicatio 
one day, at least, before said Court, anc 
post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
all known persons interested in the es 
days at least before said Court 

| Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIR! 

| Judge of said Court, this twe ty 
October, in the year one thoustn! 

| and ninety-seven. 3. H. FOLSOM, ht 








Ir You Want Power FoR 
Your Suor or Factory, 


PUMPING WATER, 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi- 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work, 


r-ewrrrrrreS 








“GASOLINE ENGINE 


Can be started in two mit 
utes. Nosteam,smoke, dirt, 
ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Chas. J. Jager Co 
174 High St., Boston Mass. 
‘ 
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POULTRY. 
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Selecting a Breed. 


In selecting a breed of fowls, first, 
his surroundings. Do 

Will the fowls be 
Do you live in town 
fowls be 


one must view 
you live on a farm? 
given free range? 

or the suburbs, and must the 


confined in yards? Ifin town and the 


fowls are te be confined, how much 
space can be given tothe yards? Do 
you mean to keep more than one breed- 
ing yard if intown? All these things 
must be determined before the question 
of breed arises. 

Then, second, what is the purpose 
for which you are going to keep fowls? 
If in the country, is it eggs tosellin the 
market or is it broilers? Oris it roas- 
ters’ Which is the principal purpose? 
Settle that question. Remember that 

is no one breed of fowls which ex- 

els in each and all the various purposes 

for which fowls are kept. Like the 
general-purpose horse, which cannot 
trot fast enough to compete with the 
trotter bred, or run fast enough to com- 
pete with the thorougabred racer, or 


pall a big enough load to compete with 
the draft horse; has neither the style 


nor the action of the coach horse; is not 
a hunter or a saddle horse—so the gen- 
eral-purpose fow! is a sort-of jack-of all 
trades and excels in none; and yet while 
the general public is pretty well edu- 
cated as to the horse question, and has 
generally settled down to the opinion 
that the short name for the all purpose 
and the aforesaid pub- 
lic is also catching on to the fact that 
the dairy cow and the beef cow are sep- 
arate breeds, and that bacon hogs and 
lard hogs differ es essentially as do fine- 


he rse 


is *+plaug,” 


woo! and coarse long-wool sheep, in 
poultry distinctions are not yet fully 
understood or accepted. It will be many 
years before all people fully appreciate 
and act on the distinctive characteristics 
of fowls; 
the great public, but there are chickens 


a chicken is yet a chicken to 


and chickens. 

Let me make a few broad distinctions 
before going into details. Fowls are di- 
vided into the nervous and phlegmatic 


breeds, the restless and the quiet, the 


roaming and the stay-at-home. The 
nervous, restless, roaming breeds are 
the egg breeds, and the phlegmatic, 
quiet, stay-at-home breeds are the 
meat breeds. Perhaps no one cause 
more freqrently produces failure in 
keeping fowls than does this almost 
universal ignoring of the temperament 
of breeds. How often have I visited 
yards where side by side, are kept, un- 


der same conditions and feed, breeds as 


wide apart in their temperament as the 
poles! Men attempt to force nature 
and fail. Here in this yard is a lot of 
big contented Asiatics, and there is a 


lot of Leghorns bare of feathers, a pain- 
There is a regular gradation 
from the 
Hamburg and the 
American class to the Asiatic, the most 


ful sight. 
in this nervous, active habit 


Leghorn throngh 


phlegmatic. 


On afarm.or where a wide, open 


range can be had, and eggs are the 
prime object, and special care is not to 
be given, one of the nervous, active, 


roaming foraging breeds should be se- 


lected. There is another reason—this 
same question of temperament deter- 
mines the number of fowls which can 
be kept in our flock, and where eggs in 
great quantities are wanted, a great 
many fowls must be kept. Now the 


quieter, the more phlegmatic the breed, 
the closer it will keep te the farm build- 
ings range of these 
even oD 4 


Therefore the 
fowls is circumseribed and 
farm, over-stocking can easily happen. 
[tis not the range open to the fowls, 
but the range they will use, which de- 
termines the number that can be Kept in 
a farm flock. The the fowls 


spread out and the further they go from 


more 


the farm buildings, the more fowls car 
be kept, and so the more eggs will be 
gathered. As yet eggs are sold by the 
dozen, so size and weight don’t count. 
active breeds are, 
They can roost close if, 
from the perch in the 
morning, a wide range is open for them. 
All breeds do best when given full liber- 
ty. On the farm the garden must be 
fenced in, so as to keepfowlsoat. The 
rest of the place is open for them to roam. 

It ie always a delicate question to go 
into details and recommend any particu- 
lar variety of fowls for any purpose; for 
when this is done one interferes with 
some one’s trade, and trade is a terribly 


The nervous, as a 


rule, small. 


when flying 


jealous thing, quick to resent any 
fancied slight. Papers sometimes have 
writers who pay themselves for their 
tributions by coloring their articles 
» aid in making sales of the particular 


wis they sell. There is no special 


harm or wrong in this; it is human na- 


ture. Each crow is ready to testify that 
its Own young are the blackest, bat to 
the impartial eye all crows are equally 
black —so in selecting a farm fowl for 
eggs. With ordipary farm care and 


free range, the greatest numbe: of fowls 


can be kept in one flock of those active, | 
nervous breeds, the Hamburgs and Leg- | 
horns. 

As between the breeds and the vari- 
eties of the breeds select the one which | 
in color best pleases your eyes. It is 
a matter of taste and not of eggs. 
There is not one real inherent distinc- 
tion between them. The Hamburg 
family have dark legs and white skin, 
the Leghorns yellow legs and skin, ex- 
cept in the case of the Black Leghorn, 
which kas, the standard to the contrary, 
dark legs. Apart from this, the breeds 
in temperament and habit are alike. As 
in roses, any color taste can be suited, 
so in this selection of a strictly farm 
fowl for eggs only, to be kept in large 
flocks and have free range and no es- 
pecial care—among these nervous active 
little fowls there is a large field in which 
to exercise and gratify one’s particular 
taste in color and yet obtain similar re- 
sults. In Leghorns we find the pure 
White, the pure Black, the Brown, the 
Buff, the Red Pyle, the Silver Dack- 
wing. In Hamburgs, the beauty breed, 
we find the Silver Spangled, the Golden 
Spangled, the Silver Penciled, the 
Golden Penciled, the White and Black 
Hamburg. The Black should be better 
known and widely bred. I know of 
no fowl which has the greenish black 
luster so pronounced as has this variety. 
In British Columbia [ found many 
Black Hamburgs; but they are quite 
rare in ourown shows. The breed is 
very old, and as long ago as 1853 is de- 
scribed in ‘*The Poultry Book” as a well 
established variety of the Hamburg 
family. 

The Belgian variety of the Hamburg 
family, the Campine, is an excellent 
fowl! for the purpose we are now speak- 
ingof. Some years ago, I imported two 
trios. They are all gone now; none are 
left, and in the history of this importa- 
tion is a lesson. These fowls, at liberty, 
were wonderful layers of a much larger 
egy than either Leghorn or Hamburg, 
but in confinement they almost ceased 
to lay and were the most unhappy fowls 
I ever had—feather eaters, egg eaters, 
every fowl vice they developed. Yet I 
have seen the old cock take his hens and 
fly over the Smoky Hill River, across 
50 feet of water, and go a mile out in 
the wheat field to range. My own 
fowls must be confined most of the year, 
so it was that I sold out my Campines. 
The purchaser tried to breed them in 
confinement. It failed and the importa- 
tion is lost. The breed is not as hand- 
some as are the Hamburys, so to the 
fancier they were not attractive; yet 
they are a most excellent farm fow! and 
occupy the same field as do the Leg- 
horns and Hamburgs.—Theodore Stern- 
berg, in Country Gentleman. 


Bedding and Absorbents. 

The only proper way to keep cows is) 
to keep them clean. It is just as neces- 
sary to bed cows and keep them clean 
as it is to feed and care for them in any 
other way. 

I milk forty cows the year round and 
always milk in stable, summer and 
winter. If I find any of my cows ina 
condition to need washing, somebody 
gets a hearing, and the second offense 
is sufficient for a change in help. 

The platform and drops should be so 
ec nstructed thatall the droppings, both 





liquids and solids, will be received in 
the drup. 

An absorbent of some kind should be 
placed in the drop to soak all liquid ma- 
nure. Itcan be horse manure, ifthe 
horse stables are any way convenient, 
sawdust orturning shavings. If they 
cannot be obtained, if you have a muck 
swamp, which is best, haul to barn in 
the fall, put in heaps where it will 
dry and place in the drops. Leaves 
from the wood lot, gathered late in 
the fall, are most excellent.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


The Sheep Industry Outlook. 


On January 1, according to the Gov- 
ernment estimate, there were in the 
United States, 38,818,643 sheep. Av- 
eraging the wool clip at six pounds 
per head, the domestic crop ot wool 
for 1897 is about 221,000,000 pounds. 
The imports for the year ending June 
30 were about 330,000,000, which added 
to the domestic clip brings the total 
annual consumption up to 551,000,000. 
The increase in flocks this year will be 
great, but it will still leave mach wool 
to be imported at a high tariff price, 
sufficient to insure the American 
grower a good price for his product.’ 
The advance in the price of sheep is 
greater in proportion than the advance 
in wool. This state of affairs is likely | 
to continue indefinitely. Farmers who 


do not grow sheep and feel seriously 
the advance they have to pay for woolen | 
clothing, can even up things by putting 
a few sheep on their farms and thus_ 
getting back as much of the wool tariff 
as they have to pay. Sheep are most 
excellent stock to keep now.—Dr. Wil- 
son in Practical Farmer. 





In pure-brea live stock many feel 
that we are on the verge of decidedly 
better times. Not in many years has 
there been such an active demand for 
good animals. Buyers have not been 
so numerous at the big shows for a long 
time; in fact, the supply is not : qual to 
the demand. If breeders have good 
pure-bred stock for sale left on their 
hands this fall it is because the public 
do not koow about them.—Farm Advo- 
cate, London, Vat. 
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Bees must be kept perfectly quiet dur- 
ing cold weather, as any disturbance of 
them whatever is very damaging. 
Never go into an apiary to shovel snow 
away from the hives. Snow is good 
protection in cold weather, and if the 
hivee are totally covered, so much the 
better.—Exchange. 


Never change the location of a hive 
of bees in the same yard or vicinity 
just before winter. The first flight of 
the bees thereafter will bring a large 
them back to the for- 
mer jlocation, and a heavy loss of, 
bees will result. The appearance of the 
hive may be changed, or a different one 
take its place, but the bees will stay by 
the location of the old entrance to hive. 
To change to a new place in the same 
yard move a hive a foot or two every 
day the bees are flying, until the desired 
spot is reached.— Exchange. 


Editor Abbott, of the Busy Bee, gives 
this advice: Keep your comb honey in 
adry, warm place. Do not put it in 
the ice chest or in the cellar. There is 
not a cellar in the United States that is 
eo dry that it will injare the flavor of 
comb honey if kept in it. Better by 
far put it in the garret, as it is sure to 
be dry and warm there for some time. 


How To Do It. 


The proper management of bees con- 
sists in having them domiciled in a good 
hive—a hive that can be manipuiated 
with but little irritation to the sensitive 
occupants. There should be a careful 
breeding trom the best strains of bees. 
When the intelligent bee-master dis- 
covers a colony of bees possessing an | 
even temper, and excellent working 
ability, he proceeds to re-queen his 
apiary from that colony. For the high- 
est success and the most vigorous bees, 
the re-queening should be done during 
the honey-flow. To be sure, good 
queers can be reared at other times dur- 
ing the season; but the manipulation of 
colonies, and especially the little queen- 
rearing nuclei, are so much more com- 
fortable and safe from robbers when the 
bees are fully occupied in the field. 

A large hive full of bees is one that 
makes the bee man’s heart glad with 
hundreds of pounds of honey, and 
knowing at about what time the honey- 
flow wil) come, he bends all his energies 
to get his colonies in proper condition. 
A little stimulating in the spring may be 
necessary ; a little spreading of the brood 
now and then; a little equalizing, mak- 
ing the strong aid the weak. An excellent 
practise is to leave a goodly amount of 
honey in the hive toward the end of the 
extracting season. A few full frames 
of honey in the hives is to the little 
community the same as a fat bank 
account to a manufacturing company. 
After a great amount of experience the | 
writer 13 a firm advocate of that way of 
feeding bees, be it anywhere from Cali- 
fornia to Maine. 

The careful bee-man moves his bees 
at just the right time to catch the honey- 
flow, and in moving he gives plenty of 
ventilation; if the move is made in 
warm weather, it is done in the night. 
This moving of bees ought to pay well, 
for it is hard labor and attended with 
much anxiety. The all-night vigil, 
treacherous chuck-holes that may break 
an ankle, the weird cry of the ow) and 
coyote, are all accompaniments. Let 
those who sneeringly refer to bee-keep- 
ing as ‘‘fussing with bees,” take note, 
we have some iron-sinewed men who 
for several months work night and day; 
these are the bee-men that know how, 
and get the big yields of honey.—Raural 
Californian. 


Horticultural Notes, 


When a tree is down, the pith is ob- 
served to be considerably south of the 
center. There is no regularity in the 
.istance between the eccentric rings, 
they being close for a dry year and far 
apart for long and protracted rainy sea- 
sons. Cold weather splits the bark on 
the south side, the north appearing 
more spongy and porous. 

Our native water lilies could be made 
to decorate many a pool of fresh water 
to advantage; but there must be mud at 
the bottom in which the roots may ran, 
and enough of it to prevent them fron. 
freezing in the winter. 

Too much growth in one year is liable 
to prove injurious to the longevity of the 
peach tree. The newly formed fiber of 
the year should be matured by autumn. 
Early maturity means early decay. If 
the soil has not been previously ex- 











tree begins to bear. Thorough cultiva- | 


Transplanting prodaces «a shock to) 
any tree or vine, and it will require | 
time and favorable conditions for recov- 
ery. The cold weather of spring does 
not offer these conditions, but in May 
and Jane both the state and tempera- 


ture of the soil are favorable. 
Haltec, by Maquilla’s Harry, the 
Maquilla’ , 








FOR SALF.—Soilid light fawn 
bull dropped June 25, 1897. Sire, 


sire of 8 Violet, 31 Ibs. 


Farm and Fancy Bee, 15ivs.80z. Dam, 
Marna, 16 Ibs 12 0z., by Sophie’s 


e, Imp., t : 

J Write f price. die 
er seys HOOD FARM, 

Lowell, Mass. 





It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
wi'! make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents ai! diseases. 

Large Cans Most Economica! to Buy. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 
It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 


with it daily Sheridan's Powder. rwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
isvery high. It assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to produce health and form Itis 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In mantit costs 
jess thanatenthofacentaday. Noother kind is like it, 


If you can’t get it send to us. Ask First 
Single past. 2 oe. Five $1. Locus owe Fa om Six 
cans, xp. paid. Sample “ ULTRY Parer’’ 

Lad HNSON & San mn Onndliomeae Bane 








The growing of fruit is not an easy 
thing, although most who plant trees | 
expect them to take care of themselves. 
When insects and diseases do come we 
are apt to charge it to the unhealthy 
locality. There are fruit pests the world | 
over. In France wasps are so bad that 
bottles of syrup must be hung to trap} 
them, and every fruit has to be fought 
for. 

Top dress with- manure alternate 
rows of cherry trees. On those thus 
treated we will find the year’s growth 
of the shoots 12 or 18 inchesin length, 
while on those not dressed the growth 
will not be half so much. Moreover, 
the superior bearing of the top dressed 
trees will continue for at least two years’ 

The word ‘‘mulch” expresses very 
much to the experienced planter. A 
mulch about a newly transplanted tree 
or a bed of roses, does more to keep the 
ground moist and loose and ino condi- 
tion to encourage growth than if a man 
should stand over them continually 
with a water pot. It is the best method 
known. 

Profit in fruit culture has its begin- 
ning in the careful selection of the best 
varieties. Investigate well before you 
plant. Nothing is more discouraging 
than tothrow away two or three years 
of time and faithful cultivation and care 
upon trees which prove worthless at last. 

No one need hope for the best results 
in gardening without a liberal use of 
manure. Twenty-five to fifty large 
wagon loads an acre each year is none 
too much. To stint a piot in the use ot 
this article is to be disappointed. 

Pruning should be done frequently, 
that excessive cutting may never be de- 
manded. To prune heavily is to debil- 
itate the tree and unfit it to resist cold 
weather, dry spells or the attacks of 
fungi and insects. 

A cold storage company’s circular 
says that if celery is packed in small 
boxes, placed in total darkness, and sub- 
mitted to a certain low temperature for 
30 to 60 days, it will not only be beau- 
tifully white and crisp, but will lose its 
natural bitterness and have the delicate 
flavor and fine appearance »f the choic- 
est fresh celery. 

Nasturtium plants, taken from cut- 
tings in the open ground and rooted be- 
fore cold weather sets in, make nice 
plants for indoor flowering during the 
dreary mouths of winter. 

Berry plants should be nicely tucked 
up close to the bosom of Mother Earth. 
Do not delay this too long. Uf you 
have doubt as to the value of this pro- 
tection, give it a test. As for the 
strawberries, cover them first with 
clean straw, and this can be placed 
between the rows for a eummer mulch. 

If it is intended to set out some 
apple trees next spring take advantage 
of some day this fall when there is not 
much other work pressing and dig the 
holes. Dig a little deeper than you 
intend to plant. 

Do not pile the potatoes in the cellar 
until it becomes necessary. It is best 
to pile them on the ground and keep 
them covered lightly with straw until 
the weather is cold enough to make 
it necessary to put them in the cellar or 
pit. 

Those who have asparagus 
shonld cut away the stalks as soon as 
they have ripened, and yive the bed 
a good cultivating and a coat of manure. 
Then it will be ready tor next spring. 

Chestnat trees should be planted in 
groves or rows rather than isolated, if 
expected to yield perfect nuts. On 
any particular tree the pollen does not 
seem to ripen at a time when the sta- 
mens are ready to receive it. When in 
clusters this defect is not present. — In-| 
diana Farmer. } 


beds 





Cutting Up a Hog. 


This is to be done skillfally to make | 
the best uses of the meat, depending on | 
the way it is to be used. First, the car- 
cass is halved by splitting the backbone. 
If bacon is to be made, the side is sawed 
down so as to cut through the rib bones, 
leaving a long strip from each side, 
which may afterward be cut into pieces 
as may be desirable. So says Montrea! 
Herald. The shoulders and hams are 
cut out and trimmed, and the rib pieces 
are reserved for roasts orto be salted 


‘tor boiling. The head and feet are well | 


worth saving, being cleaned and boiled | 


then poured out into molds to set into a 
solid jelly, when it becomes what is 
commonly known as brawn, one of the 
| most agreeable kinds of food to be eaten 
cold. Ifsome chickens are cut up and 
cooked with the meat, it is much im- 
proved. The thin meat, shoulders and 
hams are much improved by smoking- 
The meat keeps better during the 
summer and a moderate smoking with 
corncobs or hickory bark with the smal! 
twigs adds much to the flavor of it. 
For smoking the salting should be hght 





and is best done by the simple rubbing 


ofthe meat. The meat being cut into 
convenient pieces, is laid upon a bench 
with the skin down and a mixture of 
seven pounds of fine salt, four ounces of 
saltpeter and two pounds of sugar, of 


the quality known as coffee sugar is 


well mixed. Sometimes spice of various 


_kinds is added and on the whole is de- 


sirable. To the quantity of salt and 
sugar mentioned one ounce each of 
ground ginger, allspice and cinnamon 
may be added. These quantities are 
for 100 pounds of meat. The mixture 
is rubbed on the meat on the flesh side. 
not all at once, but at intervals of a week 
the meat being left to drain during the 
intervals. To prevent drying of the 
meat the pieces are piled one upon the 
other and a weighted piece of board is 
laid onthe top. Three weeks of this 
curing is sufficient, when the meat is 
hung in a smokehouse for final curing 
by the smoke. 

The most important part of this pro- 
cess is the coolness of the smoke and the 
absence of the fire heat on the meat. The 
smokehouse should be tight, and to keep 
out flies it should be lined witb fine wire 
gauze. The fire is best made outside 
of the house in a pit, having a stovepipe 
laid so as to carry the smoke into the 
house through the floor. The smoke is 
tbus cooled and gives a much more 
pleasant flavor tothe meat. Half an 
hour’s smoking twice a week for four 
weeks will be sufficient, and this is bet- 
ter than to smoke the meat every day. 
If the smoke house is made impregnable 
to the meat flies and beetles, it will be 
the best place for keeping the meat un- 
til the warm weather is about to arrive 
in the spring. Then the meat should 
be wrapped in paper, or tied in the 
common paper bays and hung in a dry 
place, or if perfectly dry it may be 
packed in boxes or barrels in dry bran. 
If it is stored in a cool, dry place, it 
will keep in excellent condition without 
moulding until the next season. 





There is too little 






ing, either to a 
man -child or woman- 
child. It is one of the 
most important branch- 
es of an education. 

Without health, a man 
will be a business, and a 
woman a social failure. 
When the body of either 
a man or a woman is prop- 
erly nourished, the result 
is the enjoyment of good 
health. Almost all ill-health 
jis due to improper or in- 
sufficient nourishment. If 
the stomach is right and the 

liver is right, the blood will 
receive its normal supply of the life-giving 
elements of the food and the body will be 

operly nourished. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Redical Discovery acts directly upon the 
stomach and liver. It purifies and enriches 
the blood. It is the great blood-maker, 
fiesh-builder, nerve tonic and restorative. 
It promotes the natural activity of the en- 
tire nutritive organism. It puts an end 
to the slow starvation that is at the base of 
many diseases. It does not make flabby 
fat like cod liver oil, but firm, muscular 
tissues. It does not make corpulent peo 

le more corpulent but builds up the sys- 
ae to the normal standard. 

**T was run down with nervous prostration and 
female weakness and kidney trouble,’’ writes 
Mrs. Maranda Ramsey, of Smartt, Warren Co., 
Tenn. 9°'My bowels were constipated. My 
whole system was wrecked. My friends t ht 
I would die. I had read of Dr. Pierce's médi- 
dines and sent for the ‘Golden Medical Dicov- 

.’ ‘Favorite Preseription’ and ‘ Pleasant Pel- 
fete. In one week's time I began tositup. Is 
two weeks I could sit up all day, after cing % 
bad that I had to be helped in and out of bed. 
have taken four bottles of ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ and two of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ ang 
am in better health than I have been for years.” 

Constipation is the father of all manner 
ef maladies. If it did not exist, or was in 
all cases promptly relieved, the majority of 
medical ks could be safely destroyed. 
It is the easiest sickness to neglect and the 
simplest to cure. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets cure constipation every time. They 
cure it promptly, completely and perma- 
nently. They never gripe. sThey don’t get 
you out 'o nights. e ‘Pellet’ is @ 
Sa and two a mild cathartie. 

















How to e 


and chopped into small pieces, then 
once more brought to a boiling heat and S Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

e present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
a and as raisers of turkeys for mare 

et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


Address Mass Ploughman, Boston. 





We have made our customers 


large per 


centage of profits on investments and are do- 
ing so right along. Write for our weekly market 
letter if you are not receiving it, and for in- 
formation as to what to buy to make the most 


money. 


The Kendrick Promotion Company, 


W. F. KENDRICK, Pres't and Mgr. 
$50,000 PAID IN. 


| No. 505 Mining Exchange B’ld’g, 
| DENVER, COLO. 

















Boy’s 
Success 








This 15-year-old boy 
owns and manages a 
successful poultr 
farm. ning wit 
a few common hens he is now a large, success- 
ful raiser of pure-bred fowls. He won seven 
premiums at the Boston Poultry Show, Jan., 

896. There is no business a boy can earry on 
with more profit than poultry raising. Every 
town or —— boy can learn how to make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 


Farm-Poultry. 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- 
$ ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 
Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 
Send 12 cts. for comple copy containing an 
article on the boy poul ef and _ his suc- 
cess; also a 25 ct. k, A Living from Poultry. 


$ I. 3. Johnsen & Co., 24 Custom House St., Bosten, Mass. 
DriT. A. BLAND’s 


How to Get Well 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK out. 
Its advice is sound, 
sesible, safe. Rev. 
D Miner said: ‘It 
acharming book, 
whichcannot fail to 
do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 

178 DEVONSHIRE St... Boston 


Garry B. Lawrence, 
ASHBY, MASS. 

















W anted in Dover, Mass. | 


Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with 
good buildings, suitable for fruit 
and poultry. 


APPLY TO 


J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St.. 


Room 502, Boston, Mass. 


Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publisb- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which has 
been a long and varied one, and covering wy he 
whole sub Any of our readers who kees 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellt< 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Off ‘e. Boston Mass. 





INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPOBATED IN 1851. 





COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 

Cuas. A. HOWLAND, WILuiaM H. Fay, 
President. Secretary. 
CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1897, $600 522.25 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 
$337,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575 348.00 


Losses paid in 1896, $65,370.03 
Dividends paid in 1896. $68 527.40 





for men and 
or 


ts keep nothing else ‘‘just as good.” 
women 
boys & girls. 
We want 


Every Town, in the U.S. and Canada. We are 
—~ he distributing $100,000 in Premiums, 
ani 


ployment if you want 
Oc 


it. 
zi and 
Prema List FREE FO 
by add: CREAM 


HERMES S. HEYWOOD, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Estimates furnisbed on merchandise of every 
description. Telephone, 3053 Boston. 


WAGO 


new. 
A better Scale 

for less mouey than 

has ever been offered. 

Addiess 

Jones of Binghamton, 


Scuer SUALES 


CASTLE FARM HERD 


OF 
, “4 
JERSEYS 
bred animals for disposal at reason- 
Se Bull calf for sale. Solid color, large. 
straight and handsome. Sire. Mint 23,600 ; dam 
Chroma ist, of Hood Farm, 113,070. Also a 
Heiter Calf of solid color and fine shape. —e. 
Boz of Brondale 35996; dam. Catoerine 0 
Brondale 103,594. JOHN H. MOORE, Supt., 
Charles River Village, Mass. 








Something 
entirely m@ 





THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. 
Second Revised Edition.® By ELBER’ 
S. Carman, edition of Tuz Rurat New 
| ; Yorxgr ; originator of the Fore 
most of Potatoes—Rural New 
Yorker No. 2. 
This book gives the result of 


17 years’ experiment work or 
the Rural Grounds. How to In 









of Production. Manures and Fertilizers 
The Soil. Depth of Planting. Seed. Cul 
ture. The Rural Trench System. Varie 
ties, etc. Iti: respectfully submitted tha’ 
these experiments at the Rural Ground 
nave, directly and indirectly, thrown more 
light upon the various problems involved ir 
successful potato culture than any other 
experiments which have been carried on ir 
America Price, cloth. 75 cents; paper 
40 cents, prepaid ” 


For Sale by Mass. Ploughman. 


WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Unicon Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST BOOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50.0). has just been spent on the house, giving 

ms every modern improvement and conven- 
lence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The epecial break- 

fasts at #) cents and tabdie d’hote dinner at ¥) 

cents are ous. 















C. A. JONES. 














RAILROADS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 








Hoosac Tunnel] Route 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN, 


BOSTON 


AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 





CHICAGO, 

046 8ST. LOUIS, 
| CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
| WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN 
| BOSTON 
‘MONTREAL, 
‘OTTAWA, 8456 
QUEBEC, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 





Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 


For Time-tables, space in Slee Cars, or itn- 
formation of A. call on ane Thar yA 


the company or 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
Boston, Mase 


STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station we ek 
on at 7.00 P.M., arri in New York at 7.00 
2S to —— = all early trains 

e an H 
os So ew ampshire in 


Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
ae H. PALMER ay aa t 1 —— 340. 
a . Agent, Telephone No. 1840. 
J. W. MILLER, 0. H BRIGGS, 
Preside nt. Gen. Pas. 





Agt. 


Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege of 
buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 
specialty of FARM PROPERTY Sent fui nae 
8 ° A D ui - 
Ears ” 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 








MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMER 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., CLINTON, 10WA. 














EPARATOR 
BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


Of various sizes and different makes, These ma- 
chines are in first class condition, having just 
come from the repairshop. Address 


P. Oo. BOX 856, Philadelphia, Pa, 
HEADQUARTERS for 
2and 4 Wheel 


Dumping Horse Carts 


Wide and Narrow Tires 
Steel Axles. 

Low rates of freight from 

our works, Tatamy, Pa., 





AY» 
—\ 








HOBSON & Cy., ooPsltts: a. wow reek 


— 


$3 “080 SPR = 


& eae oe 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The will of the late George M. Pull-| 


Ci ct |}man gives his widow $50,000 a year dur. | 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 6, 1897. 
wr Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 





Hatt is a strict master. 


ReTTRR read less and think more. 











4 | 
CARELESS farming is unlucky farming. 


| His fortune was not as 


. . —-\ing her life, but allows his twin sons 
}only $3000 each per annum, the bulk of | 


his fortune being left to his daughters. 
large as the 
public has estimated it, which is true of | 
most fortunes, great and small, but it| 
was a colossal property notwithstanding. 
Unless the inheritance tax law of Illinois | 
is declared unconstitutional the state will | 
be a beneficiary to the extent of $300,000 | 
or more. 
o*e 

Of the elections which took place this | 
week, none created greater interest than 


| the question of the first mayor for the | 


MoNOTONY tires almost as much as hard ‘city of Greater New York. The fight has 


exertion. 


Nor what we grow but what we sell | 


makes the profit. 


PEDIGREE makes promises, perform- 


ance fills pockets. 


Victous horses are the manufacturers of 


ugly tempered men. 


Nerruer spilt milk nor leached fertility 
will ever come back. 


He who can get pleasure from hard 


work is a lucky man. 


Rusy machines make prosperity, but) 
idle ones heap up debt. 


A wenp is a weed and an enemy in the 
fall as well as in the spring. 


A MAN is known by the horse he drives, | 
the cow he milks and the hens he feeds. | 





Wuy did this boy leave the farm? Be| 
cause the father loafed while the boy was | 
overworked. 





BURN nothing in the shape of rubbish 
that can just as well be allowed to decay | 
and furnish rich mould. 


fue pullet which does not begin to lay | 
before the ground freezes will never pay 
her owner as she should. 





PoT-GROWN strawberries set on moist 
land will do fairly well next season but 
for profit, set plants early in spring. 

SOME men will waste a dollar's worth 
put a a dime worth’'s of 
worth 


of time and wear 
ahoe leather to borrow a nickel’s 


of grindstone. 


THe wheat situation continues to prom- 
ise well for American farmers. Every 
surplus bushel will doubtless be wanted 
in Europe at good paying prices. 





\ GREAT fuss is being made about the 
flat pea, by some farm papers. but accord- 
ing to Professor Goessman of Awherst, 
the lant is of no use in this section. 


man is 
Miserable 
looking cows seem out of place on a good 


long en- 


Ir ts a good sign when a 


ashamed of poor live stock. 
will not 


farm and their owner 


dure them. 


Mittions of farmers rejoice when, as 
last week, wheat hovers close up to the dol- 
lar mark. Dollar wheat is a good enough 
Klondike in these days of machinery and 
cheap production. 





(ue annual meeting of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club is to be heldin New 
York, Dec. 8. One of the questions to be 
before the club 
ducting home tests of Guernsey cows. 


brought is that of con- 


and planning for a life in the country, 
able to carry out their project and tdke 
up « farm tomorrow, the deserted home- 
stead problem would be a thing of the 
past. 


NEBRASKA farmers have discovered a 
supplement to the promising new sugar 
beet industry in the shape of the chicory 
crop which, it is said, requires much the 
same treatment as the beet and is even 
more profitable. Chicory root is used as 
a cheap coffee substitute. 

SMALL farmers must diversify more or 
less in order to provide steady employ- 
ment for themselves and their help. 
Day laboris costly, and good hands are 
worth keeping the year aro nd. A _ vari- 
ety of crops with dairying, poultry and 
greenhouse will even up the work. 


FARMERS should endorse the movement 
the birds. Many of the best 
species are becoming 


to protect 
and most useful 
scarce, while the number of insect foes in- 
creases year by year. Too many birds, 
wings. feathers and egrets are worn upon 
women's hats, and many a songster is 
‘-butchered to make a lady's bonnet yay.” 
If wumen and children will become their 
friends, birds may prosper again. 


Tue Harbor and Land Commissioners 
are making great progress in reclaiming 
the barren land at the tip end of Cape 
Cod. The shifting sands were gradually 
gaining on the cultivated land, until the 
commission began to plant pine and oak 
trees to break the force of the wind, 
planting beach grass, also, to hold the) 
sand together. It was found that the 
trees can be grown right on the sand 
from seed and that they make good) 
growth under such conditions. 
thirtw-five acres have been reclaimed this | 


year 





; country. 


j}his love for reading. 


| went 
| his roving disposition led him to go to 


been a fierce one from the very beginning, | 
and has been closely watched all over the | 
The candidates have been | 
numerous and the controversy has stirred 
the city to its very depths, producing the 
most intense excitement. Van Wyck has 
represented the Tammany forces, Ex- 
Secretary Tracy the republicans, Ex- 
President Low of Columbia University 
headed the Citizens’ ticket, and Henry | 
George was the candidate of the Jefter- | 
sonian Democracy. The contest was 
really between the champions of honest | 
government and the fighters for the 
spoils. Just as the political excitement 
was at white heat, one of the candidates 
succumbed to the severe strain, Mr. Henry 
George being suddenly and fatally strick- 
en with apoplexy. 
ee 


Henry George, whose tragic death was | 


| one of the principal events of the mayor- | 


alty compaign, was born in Philadelphia | 
fifty eight years ago, his father being a 
book publisher,to which fact he attributed | 
His youth was | 
one of struggle and poverty. Leaving | 
school at the age of thirteen, he began to 
earn his own living. When only four- 
teen, he went on a sea voyage, visiting 
many of the principal seaports of the 
world. On his return to New York, he 
into the printing business, but 


sea again and he finally landed in San 
Francisco without a penny. He nearly 
starved to death in Sacramento where he 
started a little paper in company with two 
others. At the age of twenty-two, he 
was married, being so poor at the time 
that he was obliged to borrow the clothes 
he was married in. He was then em- 
ployed in a printing office and finally be- 
came joiat owner, but financial depres- 
sion following, times were hard for the 
George family. The whole family, then 
numbering four, were for a long time 
obliged to live on fifty cents a day, and 
this was when flour was $16 a barrel. 

His first writing was done In 1865 when 
he was a compositor, and his ability as a 
writer was soon recognized. In 1868, he 
came to New York on a business trip and 
then the contrast between the condition 
of the very rich and the poor aroused his 
earnest attention and in his studies of the 
relations between the two, he laid the 
foundation of the career in which he has | 
since become famous. When he returned 
to California, he became editor and part | 
owner of a newspaper but his first act 
was to attack so vigorously the policy of 
the Pacific Railroad that he aroused their 
animosity and securing control of the 
paper, they removed him from his posi- 
tion. With two others, he then started 
the San Francisco Post but after a period 
of prosperity, the paper failed. Soon 
after, Mr. George wrote the book which 
has brought him more fame than any- 
thing else, ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
which has been the most widely circu- 
lated book ofthe kindever printed, and 
been translated into three or four lan- 
guages. In1881, he published the ‘Irish 
Land Question” visiting Ireland and Eng- 
land in the same year. Asecond and third 
trip was made across the water later, 
when he delivered a number of speeches 
onthe land question in England, Ireland 
and Scotland. This led to his arrest in 
Ireland as a ‘‘dangerous character,” but as 
soon as Mr. Gladstone heard of it, he 
ordered his release. He championed the 
cause of the crofters, whose grievances 
he exposed to their benefit. 

His writings had made him well known 
to the laboring men of America, and soon 
after his return to New York he was ten- 
dered the nomisation for mayor of that 
city by the Labor party. Of the three 
candidates, he ranked second, being de- 
feated by the Tammany candidate, Abram 

Hewitt. In he was made the 
candidate of the Labor party for secretary 
of state for New York, but was defeated. 
Mr. George has always regarded the 
greatest event of his life the result of his 
trip to Australia, where he addressed 
large audiences on his favorite theories 
and the single tax theory was put into 
practical effect in several places in that 
country. To Mr. George belongs the 
honor of introducing the Australian ballot 
into this country, after having made a 
careful examination into the merits of the 
system. 

Although Mr. George had not been in 
rugged health for some time, he accepted 
the nomination for mayor, and has been 
an ardent worker all through the cam- 
paign, the chief feature of his speeches | 
being the flerce attacks made by him upon | 


1887, 


About| the Tammany leaders. 


Henry George was one of the most in-| 


- ————s= | teresting economic philosophers of the 


Catarrh Cannot be Cared 


With loca 
the «eat of the dixeaxe. Catarrh i« a blood or 
sonetitutional dixease, and in order to cure it 
you must take interoal remedies. 
tarrh (ure ix not a quack medicine. It wa 
one of the best physicians in thi- 
for vears.and is a reguiar pres ription. 
composed of the best tonics known, com- 
binerdl With tne 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
eombination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for teatimonial« free. 
F.J.CHENEY & CO., Prop’s, 
Toledo, O. 


wel UY 


Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


Halls Ca} 


vest blood purifiers, acting di- | 


i 
} 


time. While his theories were entirely 


spplications, as they cannot reach | original and novel, they were argued with 


a vigor and boldness which attracted wide | 


Hood's 


Should be in every family . 
medicine chest aud every 

traveller's grip. They are B i Is 
invaluable when the stomach 


is out of order; cure headache, billousness, and 
all liver troubles, Mild and efficient. 2% cents, 





President of the United States’ 
Private Secretary, 


Cured by the Use of the Greatest of Remedies, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 


Washington’s Superintendent of Police, Ma- 
jor W.G. Moore, Cured by the Wonderful 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. Was President 
Johnson’s Private Secretary, and Form- 
erly Secretary to E. M. Stanton, President 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War. 
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MAJOB W.G. MOORE, SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Greene's Nervura Blood and nerve/and his written recommendation to the people 
remedy keeps right on curing the most noted | who are sick, suffering or out of health in any 
aud famous among our people as well as those| way to use Dr. Greene's Nervura if they wish 
in the ordinary walks of life. to be sure of a cure, will cause everyone who 

We read continuaily about the cures of well-' reads his words to immediately try this grand- 
known prominent people by this wonderful est of remedies. 
health-giver, Dr. Greene's Nervura; but where Headquarters of the Metropolitan Police, 
one such eminent clergyman, statesman or Washington, District of Columbia. 
public official is cured, there dre thousands} ‘I beg to say that I have found comfort 
upon thousands of cures constantly beingjand relief in the use of Dr. Greene's Nervura 
effected among the common people every- blood and nerve remedy, and recommend it 
where. The common people make up the as good for the circulation and digestion. 
great mass of our citizens, and it is they, the Major W. G. MOOKE, 
business man, clerk, salesman, mechanic,} Superintendent Met. Poiice, D. C. 
laborer, and the women of our land, the toil-| If you are sick, suffering, out of order, run- 
ing housewife, saleswoman, shop and factory down or do not feel just right, get Dr. Greene's 
girl, who receive the most cures and best know Nervura blood and nerve remedy immediate!v. 
and appreciate the great blessing of health and It will give you new, strong, vigorous nerves, 
strength which Dr. Greene's Nervura always |pure blood and sound and perfect health. It 
brings to the weak, nervous, run-down, sick will make you look and feel ten years younger, 
and demilitated. jand give you a youthful zest and enjoyment 

The recent cure by Dr. Greene's Nervura of life. Don't wait—take it now and get well. 
blood and nerve remedy of Major W. G.| Dr. Greene's Nervura has more recom- 
Moore, Superintendant of Police of Washing-| mendations and medical av'!iority behind it 
ton and District of Columbia, is of the utmost|than any other medicine in tic world. Physi- 
importance inasmuch as Maj. Moore, is one of| cians endorse and prescribe it; hospitals and 
the best known men in this country, he having/dispensaries use it, and it is the prescription 
been confidential secretary to a President of!and discovery of the well-known Dr. Greene of 
the United States-— President Johyson, and|34 Temple p Ante Boston, Mass., who is the 
also secretary to E. M. Stanton, President) most successful physician in curing disease. 
Lincoln's Secretary of War. The cure of so/Dr. Greene can be consulted free by all— 
well-known and famous a man is a guarantee there being no charge for consnitation, exam- 
to the people that Dr. Greene's Nervura cures, ination or advice either personally or by letter. 











Spread attention, and brought forth re-| the appointment of 245 heads of depart- 
sponses from some of the deepest think-| ments. No governor of a state has a 
ers of the age. Mr. George maintained | greater power and through this victory, 
in his book “Progress and Poverty” that / the influences which Van Wyck repre- 


rent tended to increase, not only with in-| sented will be a tremendous power in the} 


crease of population but with all improve-| politics of both state and nation. 

ments that increased productive power,| The elections throughout the rest of the 
thus engendering a tendency to force | country were very much on the same lines 
wages to a minimum which he consi fered | as last year, with the exception that thse 


the primary cause of paroxysms of indus-| republican majorities were usually smaller 


trial depression. The remedy for this he| owing to the fact that there was but little 
believed then, as he has believed ever| question as to the result. 

since, was the appropriation of rent by ie 
the community, thus virtually making |! A reply tothe note sent by the United 
land common property, while giving the | sates has been received from Spain and 
user secure possession, aad leaving the although it was evidently written with an 
producer the full advantage of his exer-; . 16 to its effect upon the Spanish public, 
tion and investment. . 


ne i the tone is represented as being friendly 
He possessed strong organizing power end esuctiiatery. 
and high qualities asaleader. His hon- conte aunen Sellows: 
esty, his enthusiasm, his courage, and' 
consistency won him the respect of his 
opponents as well as the devoted adher- 
ence of his followers. 


mediation between Spain and the insur- 
gents. 
Second—An acceptance of our good 
«"« offices for the purpose of inducing the in- 
The death of Henry George immediately | surgents to accept the Spanish reforms. 
complicated the situation in the New York | 
campaign. ‘The outcome had been doubt-| they have already been announced. 
ful before, but this event made the result Fourth—A statement that the termina- 
still further a matter of conjecture. Low 
and George had been gaining before the 
latter’s death, and of the several candi- 


particular date, but would occur at an 
early day, if the new military and civil 
dates, these two men were more in accord | policy of the Spanish Government suc- 
from the fact that they were both strug-| ceeded, and that much depended on the 
gling for honest government. The va "co-operation of the United States. 

cancy on the ticket was immediately | Fifth—A statement that the material 


| 


filled by Mr. George’s son, whose name | aid constantly flowing from the United 


Summarized, the con- | 


First—A refusal of our general offer of | 


tion of hostilities could not be set for a| 


' was the same as his father’s. 


While the 
young Mr. George had had no experience 
in political matters and had never held 
office, yet he had been closely connected 
with his father in hia life work and was 
fully in sympathy with his beliefs and it 
was hoped in this way, the followers of the 
George candidacy might be kept together. 
This move, however, did not seem to 
have the effect hoped for, as results 
showed that but a comparatively small 
portion of the George vote went to his 
son, and the larger part of the remainder 


States to the Cuban insurgents was the 
| main cause of the continuance of the in- 
| surrection, andan appealtothe United 
| States Government to absolutely stop fili- 


agreement, the colonists are to have the 
right to draw up and to exact tariffs ac- 
cording to their own ideas rather than 
o accept (as has been the case for the 
entire history of Cuba in the past) such 
tariffs ready made by the authorities at 
Madrid. 

On the other hand, the Cubans de- 
clare they cannot accept any system of 
autonomy no matter how liberal. Ac- 
cording to a proclamation issued by 
the insurgent government they say 
that nothing short of independence 
will satisfy them and they cannot 
insult the memory of their lamented 
chiefs and the 150,000 persons assassinated 
by the Spanish by accepting any scheme 
of autonomy. The impression is gaining 
ground that Spain is not strong enough 
to carry out the good intentions of its new 
ministry. 

Marshal Blanco has taken charge of af- 
fairs in Cuba and Lieut. Gen. Weyler has 
returned to Spain. The former has not 
made a good impression in Hava na, as 
his proclamations had nothing to say of 
; autonomy. 








Literary Notes. 


| The first political campaign of the Greater 
| New York is fully described in the AMERICAN 
| MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS for Novem- 
|ber. The story is worth reading. No such 
| contest as this has ever been known before in 
municipal politics. Theissues involved are tre- 
| mendous, and the personnel of the leaders has 
/a unique interest. The editorial comment in 
| the Review's “Progress of the World” illum- 
| ines the whole situation, and the subject is 
further enlivened by a selection of the most 
striking cartoons from the daily press.| 


HaRPER’S WEEKLY for November 6th will 
contain an article entitled, “With the North 
Atlantic Squadron,” being an account of the 
recent fleet munceuvres, with four full-page 
illustrations by Rufus Zogbaum. The Jetter 
from Tappan Adney, the Klondike special cor- 
respondent, describes the trail from Dyea as 
far as Sheep Camp. There will aleo be included 
a map especially prepared by Cyrus C. Adams, 
| comparirg Nansen’s route with those of pre- 
vious explorers. 











Country Real Estate. 


A. W. Doane of Greeenwich has sold his 
| homestead farm of forty acres to Adolph 
| Fictthaler of Brooklyn, N. Y., on private 
| terms. 

The John B. Worthington village estate 

of nineteen acres in Salem, N. 


ton, N. H. 

The twenty-one-acre home farm of the 
| late Frederick White, situated in Pleasant 
street, Bridgewater, has been purchased 
by Luigi Pravene of Boston. 


| nurse, died at Plymouth recently. 





H. has | 
| been purchased by a resident of Farming- | 


| large torpedoes for use on battleships to 


John P. Damon has sold his homestead | 
farm of about one hundred acres, with | 


all personal property, in North Hanson, 
to George H. Dupee of Newton for $3000. 

Mrs. Annie Perkins of Stoughton has 
sold an estate situated at the corner of 
Washington and High strets, Holliston, 
_to Joseph E. Lewis, who buys for invest- 
ment. 

The John Schwartz farm, situated in 
Highland street, in Weston, comprising 


seventy acres of land, a three-story colo-| 


nial residence, mammoth barn and 9ut- 
buildings, with a valuable fruit orchard 
of nine acres, has been sold to a buyer 
| whose name is withheld. The asking 
price has been $17,000. 


The country estate in Medfield known | 


as the Dariel Russell farm has been sold 
to Lizzie A. Noyes of New York, who 


hes purchased the property for a resi-| 


dence for her parents. There are about 
fifty acres with suitable buildings. ‘The 
grantor was C. H. Russell of South Fram- 
ingham. 





We call attention to the new advertisement 


of F. W. Mann Co. in this issue. They adver-! firmed the scheme to spend $20,000,000 


tise two new articles—Mann’s Granite Crystal 
| Grit, and Mann’s Swinging Feed Trays. 
The Mann‘s Granite Crystal Grit they claim 


to be a very superior article, unequalled by any | fic railways have ordered 
on the market. It is composed of innumer-| built for them in the United States. 


able crystals, each shaped like a diamond, and 
almost as sharp. However small the pieces, 
they always present a ragged and sharp ex- 
‘terior. It ix also rich in Mica, Iron, Silica and 
Aluminum. 


Their Swinging Feed Tray they claim is| in 


meeting with cordial reception among poultry- nearly all yellow-fever epidemics come 
It is so arranged that it is impossible for | from Cuba. 


men. 
food to be wasted. The hens cannot scratch 
| food out of it, nor dirt into it, nor roost over it. 
Such a feed tray has long been wanted, anc 
will undoubtedly find ready sale. 

But perhaps the most important of all fs the 
fact that they have made an improvement on 
| their Bone Cutter, which governs the labor in 


| cutting so that it is almost impossible to make | 10c, for large Compendium of vast information 
Third—An outline of these reforms as | itrun hard. The attachment is perfectly auto-| and big color map to Hamilton Pub. Co., In- 
| matic, and needs no attention whatever, and dianapolis, Ind. 


| 


| 


;| Saturday amounted to $3,196,541, the 


| the machine cuts finer and faster than ever. | 


This attachment can also be supplied to their 
old style machine. No owner of a Mann’s Bone 
Cutter that runs hard, should fail to write to 
| them, as they can rely upon certain relief. 
This company are the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of Bone Cutters. They have had years 
| of experience and can be relied upon to faith- 
| fully carry out their agreements. 
H pancoenemmeasteanmiinnecii 
| Diseases often lurk in the blood before they 
openly manifest themselves. Therefore keep 
the blood pure with Hood’s Sarsapaurilla. 





—The Yantic collided with a cruiser at 


| 


ne 


The Great Milk Producing Food of the Age! 
Cream Gluten Meal! 


A Feed To-Day that Stands Without a Rival] 


IS NOT MADE 


BY A TRUST, 





Cream Gluten Meal 


not only increases the flow of the milk, but it makes 
richer milk, consequently more Cream. 


Not only this 


but it increases the Butter Fats in the Cream, consequently more Butter and better Butter. 


THE ANALYSIS is always printed in 


large letters on each sack. 


ALWAYS SOLD IN 100.POUND SACKS, never any other way. 





Manufactured by the CHAS. POPE GLUCOSE CO., at Geneva and Venice, Il. 





Read and Run. 


—The Nashville Exposition was a suc- 
cess. 





—General Blanco has arrived in 


Havana. 

—The Pittsburg stock exchange has 
been burned out. 

—The blizzard in Colorado resulted in 
at least two deaths. 

—The wages of Reading iron workers 
have been advanced. 

—The miners are fleeing from Dawson 
to escape starvation. 

—Cuban insurgents have issued a proc- 
amation refusing autonomy. 

—The largest railroad station in the 
world is projected at Kansas City. 

—Miss RebeccaWiswell. the oldest army 


—One hundred thousand men are ex- 
pected to go to Klondike next year. 

—Mary J. Bradford has left $4000 in 
her will as a trust for the care of a parrot. 

—There is a scheme on foot to seize 
Dawson City in the name of the United 
States. 

—The Union Pacific Railroad was sold 
at Omaha to reorganization committee on 
Monday. 

—The Busk-Ivanhoe tunnel in Colorado 
has been abandoned by the Colorado 
Midland. 

—Cedros Island, off the coast of Lower 
California, is rich in ores of copper, iron 
and gold. 

—Philadelphia capitalists are nego- 
tlating for the Yaqui placer gold mines 
in Mexico. 


—The navy has purchased twenty-five 


cost $70,000, 


—Colorado Indians are returning to 
their reservations, and there is no fear of 
an outbreak. 


—Expert accountants have found an 





apparent deficit of $4,456,000 in Brook- 
lyn’s accounts. 

—The statement is made that the Indian | 
expert's report was what balked Wolcott's | 
bimetallic mission. | 
timber wei 

and Wis- 


—Vast tracts of 
being bought by 
consin lumbermen. 


Oregon 
Michigan 


—The treasury report for the month of 
October shows a deficit of only $9,500,000, 
a favorable condition. 

—The letters of the late King Ludwig 
of Bavaria have been published, showing 
his hatred of Prussia. 


| 


—Ex-Minister to Spain Hannis Taylor | 
says in a late North American Review 
that Spain must lose Cuba. 

—President Depew of the New York 
Central admits that the cause of the Garri- 
sons wreck is still a mystery. 

—The statement is made that Henry | 
George’s new book will show broader | 
views than his earlier writings. 


—The Mersey Dock Board has con- 





upon water-front improvements. 
ry % if. hl . . | 
—The Grand Trunk and Canadian Paci- 
locomotives 


—New Yorkers have organized a new 
transportation company for business to 
the Yukon gold fields from Tacoma. 
—Surgeon General Wyman in an article 

the November Forum shows that 


—The tax collections of Boston on last 


largest receipts ever paid in one day in 
the history of the city. 


—Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, 
the Klondike and Alaskan gold fields. Send 


—Some two hundred leading farmers 
in Alabama have pledged themselves to 
sow from five to twenty bushels of wheat 
this fall in the hope of making the state 
self-supporting in point of white bread. 

—Someone is always seeking to find 
out the weight of the heaviest deer ever 
shot in Maine. For the benefit of such it 
may be mentioned that one brought into 


| bustering, but without the reported threat Quebec, and did a great deal of damage 


| 
| 
| 


was given toother candidates, pronably | 


to Van Wyck, who headed the 
ticket. The result, «8 


rammany 
unnounced on 


Wednesday morning, was a complete vic- | 


tory for the Tammany candidate, whose 
plurality was in the neighborhood of 
85,000. This will make him the mayor of 
the second largest city in the world in 
point of population, with a salary of 


| $15,000 a year fora termof four years, 


with the power as chief executive to de- 
termine the adiinistration of the $50,000,- 


| 000 yearly income of the metropolis, and, 


to search [American ships on the high} to j¢. 


seas. 
—T'wo steamers, to cost $300,000 each 
Seventh—A statement that the recall of| rw = ane . 
and to be like the Priscilla, are to ply be-| 
General Weyler and the revocation of his | rete 
‘' ” |tween Toronto and Montreal next sum- 
“concentration order” bringing in the) 
non-combatants from the country to die | — 
in the towns, both requested by General | 
Woodford, had been granted. 
Tbe scheme of autonomy which is) 
briefly outlined is more liberal than has | 
been expected by most Americans and is | 
far more favorable to Cuba than would | 
have been the case had Canovas lived. 
The Spanish government is prepared to! 
grant to the colonists full control of all 


matters relating to education, charity, | POULTRY LECTURES. 


public works, interior commerce, agri- Up to date in‘ormation on utility branches of 
t 


3 ‘ | the industry given in any part of the country. 
culture, industry and local trade. One| Special study made of ge Farming on wth 
which is extremely 


note- Scale, as well as the production of Turkeys, 
worthy, is that beyond certain limita-| 


Geese, and Ducks for market. 
tions, which are to be fixed by mutual | 





concession, 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 
formerly with &. I. Exp. Sta., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Bangor the other day, weighing 265 
pounds is said to have been the biggest 
brought into that city for twenty-five 
years. 

—Boston led all the cities of the coun- 
try in September in the importations of 
raw wool. The total imports of wool iuto 
the United States were 2,429,873 pounds, 
a trifle less than the imports during the 
preceding month. ‘The imports at the 
port of Boston in September amounted to 
1,638,168 pounds, all of which was from 
the Argentine Republic. 


—The United States Treasury is retain- 
ing all the United States coins received 
in the ordinary course of business bear- 
ing the figure of Liberty seated. These 
coins are sent to the Mint to be melted 
up. Over three million dollars’ worth 
in subsidiary coinage has been melted 
and recoined during the past year. Of 
course the new dies are used. This is 
but adrop in the bucket to the mass of 
old silver which is still in circulation.— | 
Harper’s Round Table. 





—A new ministry is being formed in 
Peru. 

—Mark Twain was given a banquet in 
Vienna. 

—Thirteen men were killed in amine 
explosion in Mexico. 


—An attempt has been made to kill the 
president of Salvador. 

—The Chilean steamship line is being 
extended to northern ports. 

—The Dingley lumber duties are «4 
question in Ontario politics. 

—Chase, bicyclist, made one hundred 
miles in 4h 16m 35s in England. 

—The New York City banks may 
reduce the rate of interest on deposits 
by out-of-town banks to one and one-half 
per cent. 


—Employers and engineers in England 
have made replies to one another and 
chances for a conference are less than 
ever before. 


—Congressman Meyer of Louisiana 
says that the present yellow fever epi- 
demic is the mildest we have ever had, but 
has caused the loss of millions to busi- 
ness. 





“KNOCKABOUT” 


SCHOOL AND PLAY SUIT 
FOR LADS. 
Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 


$5.00 


HIS suit is substantially trimmed with 
Toon and durable linings, threads, etc., 

and the seams are double stitched an 
stayed with tape, rendering them impossib\ 
to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our patent 
“Cavalry” or double knee, and extra pieces and 
buttons accompany each suit. 

Our “Knockabout” suit is gotten up to resist 
hard and unremitting usage, and parents will 
tind it a most satisfactory investment. 


HE NAME‘ KNOCKABOUT" ts orig- 

inal with us, being our own idea and 

copyright, and the cloth used in the 
manufacture of the suits, which is made 
especially for us, is subjected to the most 
vigorous examination and test for purity 
of fibre, strength of weave, and careful 
blending of its non-soiling and non-fading 
colors, before we allow a yard of it to be 
cut. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


a? 
cune 


Boston. 





85 Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “S>ateder 
with Bantam, 2°. 7 and 48 chicks from a ae 
Whippert, Cecil, 0. Largesize cheap. Sen + 


catalog. Buckeye Incubator (o,, Spring ted, O- 


. 


Guns, Rifles, and Sporting Goods, 


WHOLESALE & KETAIL 


Just received by steamer invoices of SCOTT & 
GREENER Hammerless Guns, ‘peng which 
are some light weights, 642 to 6% Ibs. for fleld 
shooting; also all other makes, American and 
Foreign —‘“‘Colt,’ ‘Parker, ‘Forehand, 
“Baker” and others 
The ‘New Worcester” Hammerless, $25.00 

Also Tents, Camping Outfits, Tourist Knap- 
sacke, Rubbrr Blankets, Golf Goods. &c., Sc 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107 Washington St., Boston. 





LEGAL NOTICE. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
sons interested in the estate of PAMELIA 
W. KNIGHT, late of Cambridge, in said County 
deceased. 

HEREAS, certain instruments purporting 

to be the last will and testament- and tw 
co: icils— of saio deceased have been presente 
to said Court, for probate, by Arthur L. Burdak 

who prays that letters of admistration with t)« 

will ai nexed may be issued to him, without requ! 

ing surety on his bond, or some other suitable pe'- 
son, the executor named in said will having ce 
clined to accept the trust. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probs 
Court, to be held. at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of Nove 
per A.D. 1897, at nine o’clock in the forenoon 
show cause, if any you have, why the same sho 
not be granted 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to 4) 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cits 
once in each week, for three successive \ 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & ws 
vaper published in Boston, the last publics 

be one day, at least, before said Court. a! 

mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy o! 

citation to all known persons interested | 

estate seven days at least before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Bs: 
Judge of said Court, this first day of Noven 
in the year one thousand eight hundre! 4 
ninety-seven. 8. H. Fousom, Regist« 
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MARKETS. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET 


-Sheep in fair 
Hogs 





Cattle rule steady in price 


demand as last quoted — Country 


cattle amounted to 278 head, 120 store cattle | 


also on eastern train for New Hampshire espec- 
ally for store purposes, in the shape of steers 
mostly. There is some demand for good steers 
as quoted, 

Thompson & Hanson sold 3 steers av 950 ths 
at 3%cLW. AC Foss had 120 store cattle. 
This is bis second lot of like numbers, this sea- 


|} 80n 78 beef cattle from Maine was easily dis 


1-4c Lower — Calves in active demand at | 
firm prices—Milch Cows selling fairly well 


-Horse market dull. 
Reported for Mass. Ploughman. 


Week ending Nov. 3, 1897. 


Amount of Stock at Market. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 


This week, 4,294 12,476 140 31,915 1,415 

Last week, 4,419 9376 272 30,996 1,721 

One year ago. 3,069 13,192 174 29,082 1,266 
OO Oe 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 


Maine... . 2781508 New York 

N. Hampshire 328 570 RI.&Conn ’ 

Vermont 1491200 Western.. 3152 765 

Massachusetts233 4 Canada 154 8429 
Total ..4294 12476 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, ETC. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep, 


bbure 3114 5453 Eastern.... 398 5027 
om | ., 241 1645 B.& M..... 
B&A 461 451 Foot&boats, 80 
Total ..4294 12,476 


Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 


, 86 00 a6 50; some 


» £2 5043 50 
ve 


posed of at 3@65c per th, L W. 
sheep Houses. 
We found the market in fair shape, in full as 


| good a condition, as last week. The largest ar- 


rivals from Canada of any week this season, and 
by | ee y was very acceptable. Maine 
1605 head, this week. BG Melntire sol 


tbs at 5c. AC Foss sold 144 tbs av 80 ths at 
5\4c, and considered the market as good as last 


| week, Trask & Stevens sold 168 lambs of 60 tbs 


| at4%4c. 


Working Oxen.—$60@130; handy steers, $50 | 


@100, or much according to their value for beef. 


Cows and Young Calves.—Fair quality, $20@ | 


88; extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@60; 
farrow and dry, $12.@22. 

Stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
lings, $8@16; two-year-olds, $12@22; three-year- 
olds, $20,432. 

Sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 2@3c; extra, 
8%, @4c; sheep and lambs per 
$2@$4 50; lambs, 4% @5'\ee. 

Fat Hogs.—Per pound, 342 @4c, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale... 
try, tiressed hogs, 4%4¢, 

Veal Calves.—2'2 @5%c ®@ bb. 

Hides.—Brighton, 7@7%ac # tb; country lots, 
6%4@7c. 

Calf Skins.—S80c @$1 40. 


Tallow.—Brighton, 3@ 
1@ic. 

Pelts. — 15c@$i 00 each; country lots, 15¢c@ 
$100; airy Skins, 25@55c, 

ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 
CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS. HORSES 
Watertown, 3355 10.373 10,612 827 276 
Brighton 939 2,103 21,303 588 80 
General Live Stock Notes. 


Butehers could not complain of a shortage of 
stock this week. Good supphes of Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs and Calves and the general tone tn prices 
was steady. Cattle found a ready sale within 
quotations. The market for Lambs was thrifty; 
over 12,000 head were made way for slaughter 
with the exception of some 1100 of head for 
Export Lambs within last week’s range, West- 
ern Hogs rule steady, while Northern aud East- 
ern were selling at 4c decline, only 454¢, D W 
paid, unless faney The market for Veal Calves 
was good and a clearance was soon effected 
after the stock was yarded. Some'valuable Milch 
Cows on the market at $50@$60 a head; other 
sales at $2:.@848. Horses Market continues dull, 
unless for the better class 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine. Carr & 
At Brighton. Williamson 5 45 
Harris & G H Sprigg 

Fellows 2 250) & Co . 5 
Thompson HN Jenne 10 10 

& Hanson 36 100 REFrench 2 
M D Holt 17 FS Atwood 20 3 
BG Melntire 614 C A Kidder 2 135 
Libby Bros . 35 
W W Hall Canada 

& Son Hh 250 At Watertown. 
Wardwell & Consignments 7200 
Melutire ah) FW Dyer 

askwN & Uo ° 450 
” Stevens 36 100 JA Hatha 
E H Thompson 11 way 77 779 
H M Lowe 28 J Gould 17 
Geo Lowell 5 83 
EA Robinson 10 Massachusetts. 

F E Carvi 6 At Watertown. 
OW Ro +4 JS Henry 2 3 
AEF $ t At Brighton. 
J P Day : 25 
CD Lewis 25 
New Hampehire. Fitch & Wench 22 
At Brighton. R Connors 25 
AC Foss 120 144 JSHenry 44 1 
Scattering... 80 
At Watertown. 
J W Davis 2 10 Western States. 
F J Courser ” 1 At Brighton 
F Farwe 14 12 SS Learned....112 
AF Jones Sturtevant & 
& others 60 350 Haley 6 
Breck & WH Monroe 112 450 
Wood ~» 43 
WF Wallace 8U 54 At Watertown. 
G A Sawyer 315 
Vermont. A Epstein . 100 
At Watertown. D W Sherman 172 
W Ricker J Gould 79 
& others 75 995 JA Hatha- 
Britton & way.... 580 
Savage x0 12 Western 190] 
Hogs. Calves. Hogs. Calves 
Maine. Vermont. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
M D Holt 28 Carré 
Harris& Williamson 2 
Fellows . & 65 HN Jenne 21 
w W Hall W Ricker & 
& Son 18 40 others 360 175 
Libby Bros 40 Britton&s 
Thompson & Savage .... 75 
Hanson 32 CH Kidder 25 
Melntire & R E French 1 
Wardwell 88 FS Atwood 10 «65 
oO W Rolfe 15 
H M Lowe 50 Massachusvtts. 
AE Elkins 2 At Watertown. 
Trask & JSHenry...... 5 60 
Stevens 32 
EH Thompson 7 At Brighton. 
Gee Lowell 6 JSHenry.... 1 72 
E A Robinson 6 Scattering 60 1560 
J P Day ; 
New Hampshire. R Connors 12 
At Watertown. C D Lewis 8 
F Farwell 40 
T J Courser 10 
A ¥F Jones New York. 
& others 60 1250 At Watertown. 
Breck & 2 car hogs 150 
Wood , 65 GASawyer 101 
W F Wallace 3 165 
Export Trafic. 

The past week’s shipments not heavy, only 
2843 head of Cattle and 1100 Sheep. Latest 
returns from Liverpool are to the effect that 
State cattle “4 a@'*eec higher; the very best at 
1144c down to 10e D W for cattle not as guod; 
against 9% @lle last week, and a — ago 
10%, ca@ll“%e. With cooler weather prices may 
stiffen. 


Shipments and destinatio..3 — 

On steamer Cambroman for Liverpool 322 
cattle by E Morris, 247 do by J A Hathaway, 77 
do by J Gould, On steamer Gorgian for London 
240 cattle by Swift Beef Co, 360 do by E Morris. 
On steamer Lancastrian for Liverpool 633 cattle 
by Swift Beef Co, 
for London 172 cattle by D H Sherman, 100 do 
by A Epstein, On steamer Sachem for Liverpool 
346 cattle by E Morris, 267 cattle by J A Hatha- 
way. 79 do by J Gould, 1100 cars sheep by Swift 
Beef Co 

Horse Business. 


The general tone of the market 1s quiet, and 
prices favorable to the buyers. The auction 
sales are fairly attended but the bidding slow. 
At Snow’s Combination sale stable a quiet de- 
mand but expect a better trade this coming 
week. LH Brockway. at his sale stable, nearly 


| 


Ou steamer British Empire | 


closed out 4 car loads, but prices rule weak. | 


Sold 1 pair of 3100tbhs at horses of $310, and sold 
best single horses at $165@$200. and made sales 
at $70@$135. At A W Davis, Northampton street 
sale stable, a large attendance at the three days 
sale and fair prices realized, matehed pairs at 
$1000@8325. Family horses $350@$200. Sad- 
die horses $8375@8125. At E Ham & Co. sale 
stable slow trade, but disposed of some at moder- 
ate prices 8100@8175. At Welch & Hall’s sale 
stable 3 car loads, with auction sales slow, 


Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday. Nov. 2. 1897. 
On account of the rain storm, the doings at the 
yards did not go on as smoothly as some weeks, 
but the cattle all changed hands and disposed 
of either to home trade or foreign market, and 
the arrivals were 3355 head, mostly from the 
West. Several city butehers were at the yards 
ready to purchase arty Northern at a fair market 
price. but we heard of more ffrom that section 
} over 4%¢c. The quality was not suff 
lently good to warrant avy higher rate. Market 


sell 


prices came within the range of last week. 
Cattle Sales. 

r J Courser sold 2 oxen or 2870 ths at 4%4ec, 2 
slim cattle for $875. W F Wallace sold beef cows 
of 1130 ths at 3i4e. J A Hathavy ay sold 20 ste-rs 
av 1550 the at 54g¢e, 25 do av 1625 ths at 5%e, 
15 do av 1500 ths at Se, 10 steers av 1475 ths at 
3% ¢. 20 do vv 1450 ths at 44¢,25 do av. 1425 
ths at 4'4¢ 35 do av 1400 ths at 4c. 


Maine Cattle, Beef and Store. 
The usual variety from Maine. Beef and store 


head, in lots, | 


. retail, $1 50@$5 00; coun- | 


W W Hall & Son sold 260 sheep and 
lambs at 4\4c. 
lambs 75 ths of 54ec, 20 sheep 
W F Wallace sold 34 lamb 2360 ths at 5%c,8 


| sheep 550 ths 34¢. 


Veal Calves. 


5¥ec was a popular price on calves at market. 
More sold at that than any other price, and cor- 
responds with sales of last week. The market 
remains steady, and a very 
The Maine supply was 334 
hands at an early hour. 

M D Holt sold 24 calves av 130 ths at 5%4c. 


H M Lowe sold 32 calves 3550 ths at 5%ce. | 


Trask & Stevens sold 6 calves at 6c. Thompson 
& Hanson sold 30 calves 130 th at 544c. 
Miich Cows and Springers. 

A steady market, with fair disposals. Fitch & 
Winch sold 1 very taney cow at $60, 2 springers 
$45 each. Thompson Hanson sold 2 milch 
cows the cream of Maine at 57.650 a head will 
sive 22 quarts oer day. 8 springers at $41 each. 
Abby Bros. sold milch cows from $28@350 a 
head. 

Fat Hogs. 

Large invoices of western and cost 344@4c, I. 
W. as laid down at slaughter houses, which takes 
into account all shrinkage on the way. New 
England hogs were sold at ‘4c decline, the rate 
4%c¢, D W. 

Live Poultry. 

6 ton with some price as last week 8@10c tb. 
Pullets in good supply at 50@65c each, 

Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. 

WESTERN BEEVES. 

PRICES tb CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra $4 00@4 50 Light to fair, $3 25@3 50 
Good to prime 3 50@3 62 Shm 3 
Choice $5@5 50. 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
November 2 and 3. 


Between nine and ten hundred head of cattle 
arded, one third were Western and balance 





rom New England, The market for beef cattle | 


| was fair, at steady prices, butchers did not ap- 


...¢ ® tb; country lots 


ar to be very auxious to buy. but were reaay 
© clear up the yards of stock on last week’s 
basis. 

J P Day sold 24 beef cows average 965 ths at 
$2.35 per cwt, L W. Fitch & Winch sold 14 


| beef cows av 1000 ths at $24 a head, 5 slim cows 


| each. 


at $15 a head. Western steers found sale ata 

range of 4@54ec P ib L W, steers that would 

weigh from 1400 Ibs a head. astern cattle for 

beef in , supply at 3@5c th. Some store cattle 

from N. H., were on the market. Two and three- 

year-olds sold within quotations. 
= =e 


Late Arrivals and Sales. 


Supply such stock not sold here and at Water- 
town on Tuesday composed largely of store cat- 
tle, such as milch cows, beef cows, bulls and 
steers with 150 calves, 145 store pigs and nearby 
State cattle. A fair demand for milch cows at 
$2vUaS6". 

OH Forbush had 22 head of mixed cattle, 
Libby Bros sold 2 fancy milch cows for $52.50 
each, 4 cows $40 each, 3 for $95, the lot. Thomp- 
son & Hanson sold 13 cows average price $37, 
P A Berry sold 4 cows $45, 9 at $37, 1 at $25, 
E H Thompson 8 cows $354a845, W Gleason 
4 milch cows, lot for $185, 108 sheep and lambs 
70tbs, 4c, W W Hall & Son sold cows 340@$42. 
H M Lowe 15 cows $224@$48, 3 fancy cow $50 
JS Henry 8 choice cows $50@$56 cach, 
10 extra cows $40@$48, common cows $28@ 
$35. WF Vallace il cows $35@850. 

Store Pigs.—Slow sales at $1@$2.50. 
$3@$5.50. 


Shotes 


Miscellaneous. 

Hides.—Brighton, 74ec Pp Ib; country lots 
6% @7ec. 

Tallow.—Brighton, 3c Pp lb; couatry lots 1@ 
1 lec. 

Calf Skins.—80@$1.40. 

Dairy Skins.—25@55c. 
Pelts.—15c@$1 . 


G. J. FOX. 





+e 


Boston Provision Market. 


The pork market continues quiet with prices 
steady. Hams steady, with lard and ribs un- 
changed. 

Pork, long and short cuts P bbl, $12 50. 

Pork, light and heavy backs. $11 50@12 50 

Pork, lean ends, p bbl. $15 50 

Tongues, beef P bbl, $23. 

Tongues, pork, P bbl, $17. 

Beef, pickled, P bbl. $8@10 50 

Shoulders, corned and fresh, » tb 7c. 

Shoulders, smoked, Pp ib 7 ‘ec. 

Hams Pp tb, 9% @9%c. 

Bacon, P th 104% @12%4c 

Pork, loose, Pith 6%4ec. 

Briskets, salt, P tb 7 ec. 

Ribs, fresh, p tb 8 ‘ec. 

Sausages, P ib 8 Yee. 

Sausage meat P tb 7 ec. 

Lean sausage meat, » th 8Yac. 

Blade meat. pP tb 8 Yec. 

Lard, in tierces, P th 5\4¢c. 

Lard, in pails, P tb 5% @6%ec. 

Lard, in pails, pure leaf, 8 th 8@844ec. 
Sugar.—Refined is selling fairly, with the market 
quoted unchanged. 

Cut loaf and crushed, 5%4c. 

Pulverized, B tb. 544e¢ 

Powdered, p th, 5.3-Léc. 

Cube, P ,5%4c. 

Granulated, Pp th,5c. 

Granulated, at retail, P th, 54¢c. 

Diamond A’s P th, 5.00e. 

Ontario As, P th, 4 . -8c, 

Pembroke As, 4% ¢. 

Extra C's, 4 18@469¢ 

Bag yellow, 4 06@4 44c. 


o- 


Boston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 

There is a good supply of west. chickens and 
fowls offering. and best fowls are dull at 10e. 
Chickens range from 9@11c, but haveto be ‘ancy 
to exceed 10c. Choice young tarkeys in Steady 
demand and firm for both western and northern. 
Northern and eastern chickens and fowls selling 
slowly at quotations. 

Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Kastern— 





Torkeys, choice young, ® th...............18@20 
Turkeys, young, common....... ........4. 12@15 
Chickens choice large, Pib ..............16@17 
Chickens, common to good................10@14 
J Re: 12@a13 
Fowls, common to good..................... 8@10 
Ducks, spring, P th ...........0.ccccceees.- LOM11 
Pigeons. tame P doz.N............... 1 00@1 25 
festern iced ’ 
Turkeys. choice large young.......... 14@15 
MD. dd lenth cath ccnesdelenie’ 10@ 
dT Tin ckencueneh atndedet. wearnd 9% @10 
Se A «Gud Abe 00b6 cccdcccesichdas 6%@ 
Ducks apring, P 1D ...........cseccceee |= 8D 
Chickens, clioice large, P tb .......... l@ 
Chickens, common to good p tb ...... 9@10 


Live Poultry. 


Receipts are light and demand slack. The 
small lots coming have to sell at ea+y prices. 
mo have to be tancy to bring more than 
owls. 


Ca hf eS re eee 7@8 
Roosters P th...... 5@ 
RR eae 8@ 
Spring chickens P th... ..............00.600:7@O 


Game, 


Partridges are in steady d+«mand at $1. for 
good, sound birds. Wild ducks in limited sup- 
ply. ‘There is considerable eastern vension 
coming and choice saddles are in fair demand at 
about 15c. 


Butter. 


Receipts are not very heavy but demand has 
bee so dul! of late that quite a stobk of fresh 


| made butter has accumulated here and the mar. 


| and 22\%@238c for boxes. 


ket is showing an easier tendency. The finest 
made northern creameryi dull at 22c for tubs 
Extra fresh western 
is held at 214% @22 but is not selling. Fresh 
firsts quoted nominally at ly@20c. June goods 
moving slowly and at barely steady prices. Im- 
mitation creamery and ladie goods quiet. 
NoTe.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30 and 50 tb tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............. 22@ 


Northern N. Y., assorted sizes......... 22@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.............. 22@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs...........214¢@22 
Western, large ash tubs................2144¢@ 
Creamery, northern firsts................19@20 
Creamery, western firsts ...... .........19@20 
Creamery, seconds............cce.cee cece hG@l7? 


Creamery, eastern 
June creamery — 
Northern, extra ... 


..19a2]1 


2ua20% 


Ph CTs \ site soe vena chaiiwenie oan 20a 
NSS ees 
BOONES ed Ke GUN odbc. dee cObc othe cbc eo ME 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts ..............16@17 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............ 13.@156 
Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. low grades ........12@ 


Dairy, WESTON. «20.660 -se0-ceecsees soe ek ZQlG 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs. 
GO 49:20 cap peepee cncnensesee we @16 
West imitation creamery large tubs firsts13a14 
“imitation creamery seconds......12@ 
WAGIO firsts... ..60 cer ccceeeseeeedB@ 
Se Cs 6 odae ede ecde bess sced ll@ 


- 


“ 


gave us | 
id a lot} 
of 614 head of lambs, the average weight was 70 | 


Thompson & Hanson sold 83 | 
100 ths at 3c. 


ood feeling exists. | 
ead, and changed | 


Boxes 


| Extra northern creamery ................23@ 
Extra western creamery............... -22@ 
tt i inteneRceieckuams ohaunmnsamnaiin 20¢@ 

| Common to good ........... dcbbb Vets. one 16@18 

| Trunk butter in % or % t prints 
Extra northern creamery..............+- 23@ 

| Extranorthern dairy...............0-.00: 20@ 
COMMON tO MOO... ..... 2.0. cececceecoee 16@18 
Extra westein creamery... ........... ..22@ 

Cheese. 


The market remains quiet and without quot- 
able change. The finest N. Y. and Vt. fall stock 
is selling in small lots at 94@c; fair to good 

rades slow at 8@9c. Fine western twins in 

ght demand at 9@9%c. Ohio flats dull and 
| easy 
Liverpool quot. white 44s. 6d, 
| New York, Seces 


“ “ 





pecee cece seecoes cece cece Bo 
“- 4 4 a, Seaae 6@7 
| Part skims DP chin cceth dodbeeen esebbeel 4@5 
CPURE ED DIED, GUNN ss. cosddtiv cde déccevee 9a9 
| Sage cheese, extra, P th.............00+ 8% @10% 
Kges. 


Receipts have been rather moderate of late 
and strictly fresh goods are in light supply and 
| firm, some fancy marks held a little above quo- 
| tations. Fair to good western still in full supply 
and dullat16@17c. Refrigerator goods moving 


slowly and very few sales at over 1 4c. 

Nearby and Cape fancy P doz........... 25@28 

fy ~ ¥ ~ Se eeeeegeee 20@ 

| Eastern fair to good... .......0.seesecess 16@17 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh .............+. 20@ 
Western fair to choice........... ....... 16418 
Refrigerator good to choice........... 14@14% 

Potatoes 


There is a good supply on hand with prices 
held about as quoted. Best Hebrons and Green 
Mountains hold fairly secody ot 73@75c with fair 
to good lots at about 70c. hite Stars in mod 
erate demand at 65@70c. P. E. Island and N. B. 
stock generally poor and hard to place. Really 
choice Chanengoes would probably bring 70c or 
moore. 


Potatoes p bush.— 


Aroostook Hebrons ........ 200 .eee seen ceee 70@75 
N. Y. Green Mountains. .................- 70@75 
N. Y. White Stars... 65@70 


P. E. Island, mixed varieties .....-..--..-« 
New Brunswick ......... 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Receipts are moderate and choice stock is 
pretty firmrly held, but the late advance in 

rices is c oomns the demand somewhat. 
| Virginia stock is selling at $2.25@2.50 but only 
fancy marks in large bbis at the outside. Jersey 
double heads sell at $2.50@2.75 as to grade 
| Norfolk extra large bbis....... «+.2 25@2 50 
| East Shore Va. small bbis...........2 25@ 
Jersey double heads P bbl ...........2 50@2 75 


Green vegetables. 


Onions are iu liberal supply and are eaving a 
dull saie. It takes extra stock to bring $1.75 
| and some ordinary have to g0 at $1.50. Squashes 
in steady moderate demand. Turnips in full 
supply at 70@75 P bbi. 


EU cine nkinetnen, wengenndeens 30@40 
Cabbages, Native, P 100............... $2@3 00 
CRICGES FF BE. .0 oc ccccccecccccccc cceecces 65@75 
Ce. GP UNGER. . 6 00s 0 6bccenceseese - 8e. 
ST SII wns cekascacceds veevcees 5@8 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each............ -06 a6 
Lettuce, hot house....... eccnnnneneen 20@25 
Onions, native, P bush.................. 60 a65 
Onions, choice P bbl..................1 75@ 
Onions, fair to good, P bbl............1 50@1 60 
NR: CP Wn066 0064 cnee veseensecenases 25@ 
Peppers, native squash................. 50@75 
Radishes, P 5 doz. box................. 35@50 
String Beans,Southern green Pbush.. 75@1 
Squash. Hubbard, P ton.............. $15@$1 
Squash, turban, P bbl ................1 00@ 

| Squash, marrow, ® bbl............... 75@ 

| Spinach, native. ..........0. 6 ce ccceseeel Ze @20 

| Turnips, Jersey Russia, P bbl.......... 50@75 
Turnips, yellow P bush ................ 45@ 
Turnips, St. Andrews, P bbl........... 70@75 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples a’e in fair supply and choice fruit is in 
steady good demand but there isa good deal of 
0 dry stock that has a slow sale. Choice No. 
1 Baldwins and Greenings are firm at $2.75. 
Western mixed varieties take a wide range as,to 
quality and condition but co not often bring over 

2.25. Cranberries are steady at $4.50@5.00 
for choice dark, but there are a good many com 
mon to good lots that clean up slowly at $3.50@ 
4.00. Grapes in fair supply and steady demand. 
Choice pears in steady demand, common lots 
dull. Quinces dull. Florida oranges selling in 
a small way at 83.00@4.00 p box as to grade. 

Apples. 
Gravensteins p bbl 


Snow P bbi...... 2 50.@3 50 





errr rere ae 2 00@2 50 
eee 1 00@1 50 
Ben Davis p bbl... + eeee2 OO@2 TH 
Co S| Se) eee 2 00@2 75 
Pound Sweets, P DDI.....-  .. 6... cee 2 50@3 00 | 
Jonathan, P bbl. ....... -+++3 00@4 00 
Ming, PF DDE..... 00. eee ee ceeee ceee eee eB OO@2 75 
Harvey, Me. ddI... .......0. cee 275@ 
Baldwins, No. 1, B Db1] ......0 cece cece 2 25@27 5 
Westeru mixed varieties. ............. 1 75@2 50 
Cranberries. 
CD SN Or in oe ost cestcices cnctcs 1 50@1 75 
Cape Cod, choice dark Pbbl........... 4 50@5 00 
Cape Cod, common to good, P bbl......3 50@4 25 
Pears. 


Beurre Bosc P bbl......................2 50@4 00 

Louise Bonne p bbl....................2 00@3 00 

Sheldon P bbl.... ......... 2 00 a8 00 

jl eae 

Common varieties P bbl...... 
Quinces. 

| York State No.1 P bbl............. 


seeeseee 2 50@4 50 
+e eeeeel OO@1 50 


-+«»2 50@3 00 





3 00@4 00 


PROSTRATED. 


OVERCOME WITH HEART DISEASE 
WHILE ON THE STREET. 





Mrs. Wamsley, Wife of Rev. C. E. Wamsley, 
Seriously Affected—Has been in 
a Precarious Condition. 


From the New Era, Greensburg, Ind. 


Mrs. Wamsley, wife of C. E. Wamsley, who 
lives on West Sheridan Street, Greensburg, 
Ind., has recently been cured of a very serious 
case of neuralgia of the heart and nervous 
prostration. A New Era reporter recently 
called on Mrs. Wamsley to learn the facts re- 
garding her experience. Mrs. Wamsley said: 

“Tam 43 years old, and have had consider- 
able sickness, although I have always been quite 
well until about six years ago, which was the 
time my youngest son was born. I began to 
lose my health then, and until recently never 
entirely rocovered from my sickness of that 
oécasion Ihad contracted a severe cold, which 
eventually induced a serious condition. My 
heart became affected, and in a short time I 
was almost completely prostrated. There was 
continually a gradual sharp pain of the heart, 
and frequently it was so severe that [ would 
involuntary give vent to my agony in screams. 
These pains kept getting worse and caused 
nervousness. I was confined to my bed, and it 
was a long while before I could get out. For 
years afterward, for a considerable period at a 
time, I would be confined to the house, and 
often to my bed. I could not endure excite- 
ment as I would become painfully nervous, and 
this would seriously affect my heart. Sudden 
pains would come on at any time of the day or 
night. Sometimes these would come on sud- 
denly, causing me to involuntarily scream and 
falldown. It made no matter where I was, at 
home or down town, [ would become helpless 
when thus attacked. 
and my appetite was very poor. 
eat would not agree with me. 

“T had different physicians, and my hnsband 
did everything he could for me. The doctors 
all agreed as to my trouble, saying it was neu- 
ralgia of the heart resulting from nervour pros- 
tration, that none of them seemed to be able to 
do anything for it, except to afford temporary 
relief. I tried different proprietary medicines 
said to be good for this disease, but none of 
them benefitted me. Finally I noticed an item 
in the Nem Era stating that Mrs. Evans, who 
lives in the West End, had been cured of a 
similar trouble by using Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, so we decided to try them. 
My husband bought a box, and I began using 
|them. This was last fall. I felt considerable 





What I did 





I could not sleep nights, | 





| Pleet Clipper-Ships, 


| Before the cutting of the Suez Canal 
shortened the route to China the bulk 
of the tea crop consumed in Great 
Britain was carried to London in sail- 
ing ships by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The choicest teas were trans- 
ported overland by caravan, and found 
a ready market in Russia, the home of 
the tea-connoisseur. To the fastidious 
taste of a Muscovite noble a sea-voyage 
ruins the delicate flavor of the leaves, 
and renders them unfit for a samovar. 
The British consumer is by no means so 
dainty. The business of the London 
tea-merchant is to grab hold of the new 
| crop as soon as possible, and to dump 
it by the ship load on an eager and 
waiting market. 

The keen competition of the import- 
ers produced the famous tea-clippers— 
full-rigged ships of 700 or 800 tons reg- 
ister, with fine yachtlike lines, heayily 
sparred and rigged, and capable of fif- 
teen knots an hour under especially 
favorable conditions. Every voyage 
was a race, and thrillingly exciting. A 
premium was paid to the ship that 
arrived first, and heavy wagers were 
stakéd‘on the speed of the rivals. There 
was nothing to compare with this emu- 
lous contest for sea supremacy except 
that which used to exist between the 
ships of our own California fleet before 
the days of cheap transcontinental rail- 
road freights.—Harper’s Round Table. 


| The Traffic of the Great Lakes. 


| The Great Lakes bear today a greater 


| commerce, in point of tonnage, than all 
the foreign trade which flows in or out 
| from all the ports of the United States. 


| 
But so long as the lake freighter is 








| baulked by the wall of Niagara; so long | 
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ARY COOK STOVE. 


i HUNDREDS 


EVAPORATE 
YOUR FRUIT 


—WITH THE— 


U.S. COOK STOVE DRIER 


Always Ready for Use and 


will last a lifetime. 





OF DOLLARS WORTH 


OF FRUIT CAN BE SAVED WITH 


THIS MACHINE EVERY YEAR. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


(== REGULAR PRICE of thi« Evaporator $7.00 


We will send the MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
and the EVAPORATOR for 


$4.75. 


THIS SHOWS THE DRIER SET ON AN ORDIN- In this way you get a 87.00 Evaporator for 
4.75 and the Ploughman for One Year Free 





tr Any one Sending us five NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $10.00 will 


receive free one of these Evaporators. 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 











better after taking the first box, and kept on| &$ cargoes must be broken in transit | 


| improving with the second. I told my husband 
| 1 believed that as two boxes had helped me so 
| much six boxes would certainly cure me. 


| according to directions, determined to give 
| them a fair trial. I improved gradually as I 
| continued taking the medicine. When I had 
| finished seven boxes I felt perfectly well, but I 
| kept on till I used nearly all of the eighth box, 
| when [ felt that it was useless to take them any 
| longer as the doctor said I was permanently 
cured. IL used the last about three months ago, 
| and I am perfectly well and in as good health 
to-day asever. I feelthat Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pilis for Pale People did a wonderful good for 
me, relieving me of no doubt a lifetime of sick- 
|mness and sorrow, and [ can cheerfully re- 
commend them.” 
In confirmation of this strange story Mrs. 
| Wamsley furnished the following affidavit: 
This is to certify that the following testi- 
monial is an exact statement of my case and ex- 
perience with Dr. William’s Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Mrs. C, E. WAMSLEY, 
STATE OF INDIANA } .. 
‘ ; 88. 
DECATUR CO. | 
Personally appeared before me, John F. 
Russell, a Notary Public in and for the county 
of Decatur, State of Indiana, Mrs. C. E. 
Wamsley, who acknowledged the above to be a 
true statement of her cure by the use of Dr. 
williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
Subscribed to and sworn before me this 
lith day of July, 1897. JOHN F. RUSSELL. 
Notary Public. 
All the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves are contained, in a condensed form, in 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. They 
are also a specific for troubles peculiar to fe- 
males, such as suppressions, irregularities and 
'all forms of weakness. They build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork or excesses of whatever nature. Dr. 
| Williams’ Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
lose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for 


2.50, and may be had of all druggists, or direct 
by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y 
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Graham Flour.—Trade rules quiet, with the 


| market quoted at $3 50@5 00pP bbl. 


| Rye Flour.—The market is quoted at $3 25@ 


3 50 ® bbl. 


Rye.—The market continues quiet, with prices 


quoted at 56c. 


Corn. —Trade is quiet withprices quoted steady 


on spot and to ship. 
Steamer yellow, spot. 37 @37 “ec. 
No. 2 and steamer spot 36'4c. 
No. 2 yellow to ship, 37@37c. 


Oats.—The demand continues quiet with prices 


steady on spot and to arrive. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 30%. 
| No. 2 clipped, spot, 29%ec. 
| No. 3 clipped, spot, 2¥c. 


o| Rejected white. spot, 28 @28 4c. 


Clipped, to ship, 28% @2944e. 


Middlings, sacked, to ship $12 50@16 00. 
Bran, spring, $12 25. 
| Bran, winter, $13 76@14 00. 
Red Dog, $15 50 
Mixed feed $13 50@15 50. 
Cottonseed meal, $22@22 50. 


Malt. -The marketis steady with trade ruling 


dull. 
Canada grades, 58@60c. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 55 @60c. 
State, 2 rowed, 53c. 
Western grades, 53 @55c. 


Barley —Quiet demand, with prices vominal at 


50 @52c. for feed, and 42 @45c for malting. 


=e 


York State No.2 p bbl................1 OO@1 50 
Grapes. 
Concord, N. Y., ® pony basket......... 8@9 
Niagara N. Y., ® pony basket .......... 12@15 
Salem, N.Y. p pony basket.............. 9@ 
Tallow. 
DE? Css senbedacsaseensebesedecase 1%4@2 
SEE \o> Sasunabalcemmeniisiesendans ence BO 
Hides and Pelts. 
BOSONS, CVEE FE IG. ooo .cc0 cs cccccccesececece @7 
SO MD DEED atlas 3-460 scnaceseanbanecenen oces @7 
a all weights ; steers under 75 ths....... @7 
Hides, south. light green salted.......... ao” : 
“e i. «sR 144%2@ 
“ = ** salted soersee 124%@ 
e oad tabs cach caddes<sae 9% a9: 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 75@1 3 
“ over weights, cach Tepe 1 60@1 65 | 
“ south. flint dried ® th............ ‘10 
oe , ME in6 60464 Hines sae a 
Deacon and dairy skins..................00. 300 4 
MING in. itn dclnhadhedeilunesundaens 10a@15 | 
S RB a0 09 900 eos sees sescscescees ®O@I 00 | 
I ceuh odbennne sacessamasees cestode 
Peas. 
Choice Canadian Pp bu.................... 80@85 
Common “ ~  hunabiime sibebeel 65@75 
| Green peas, Western choice.......... ...80@85 
| Green peas, SCOtch.... .........c00 cccc cscs 85@ 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy....... 84 @9 
Evaporated, choice. .............0..secees 8@ 
Evaporated, prime.................02.2+0.74@7% 
Grass Seeds. 
Wilcc cc ccdectectucs ciscvesec'tl 40@1 50 
SNS Bien tis cece cseesdéscsse ccececes 7a8 
| Red Top, western, P 50 tb sack........ 1 50@2 00 
“ fancy recleaned, ® th.......... 154@16 
Nuts. 


|} at $7.00. Southern take a wide range as to 


| queens. Hickory nuts have only a moderate sale, 
| Peanuts rather dull. 

| Chestnuts, Northern P bush.........6 00@7 00 
| Hickory Nuts, new P bush.......... 1 50@ 

| Peanu s, Va. H. P. No. 1 ® th......... 4@4 

| FOSS, VR BOF = + 90 -n0ee 00s 3@3% 


Beans. 


Ris a = | ~" = improvement 
inds are in full su and having adr: 
sale at quotations. ~~ gomeens 
Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P............. 
Pea, marrow, choice, H. P 
TENOR 
a cid nich: nadine e cen ooes 
Mediums, choice hand picked 
Mediums, screened ..................... 
PUCOINOENEID BS iicce cox ccccccccccs 
cbc cdnn uahecadeeecs ed 
Yellow eyes seconds 
|) . oP seeegernn 
Lima beans, dried @ ft ................ 

Hay and Straw. 
| The demand for hay continues slow and the 
| Supply of 1» and medium grades on hand Is ex- 
| Seaeres. Choice hay is in moderate supply and 
will sell but the market is overstocked with 
| other grades. Rye straw quiet and in large 


1 20@1 25 

1 05@ 
90@1 00 
0 









supply. 
| Our quotations are for new hay. 
Hay, prime, ey Mocs sens csumes 14 00@14 56 
I arcst Sar IMEMMENS) pesecacobdvons 13 50@14 00 
Hay, No. 1, % ton.... ded Pcoet 12 50@13 00 
. “2 N tate etee eee cee ewes 10 00@11 00 
=. Do © ; amasapecenereepeon 9 00@10 00 
rejected, per ton........... 700@ 900 
by clover mixed, #ton......... 9 00@10 50 
i. clover, P ton......... ...... 800@ 
Be fet swale, # ton....... .........5 9 50@10 00 
| Straw, prime rye....................10 00@11 00 
SN, MME ccc cnncnes, ecennse 6 50@ 7 00 
| BErAW, COMTI FPO 000.0006: -ccccecwere 8 00@ 850 





Flour and Grain Market. 


| Flour.—The market for flour continues quiet» 
with prioes about steady. 
Spring patents, 85.30@5.75 
Spring, clear and straight. $4.60@5.10, 
Winter, clear and straight, $4 60@5.15 
Winter patents, $5 25@5 40. 
Oat Meal.—Quoted quiet, $3 60@3 85 bbl 
for ground aol rolled, and $4 00@4 25 toe cut. 
| Corn Meal.—The market is steady at 70@ 
bag, and $1 60 @1 65 P bbl; granulated, 
| 2309 bbl; bolted $2 10@2 30. 


72¢ 
2168 


Chestnuts are scarce and best northern firm | 





Foreign Apple Market. 


| week, the improvement in most cases reaching 

50 cents to $1 per barrel. 
generally is of better color and quality than 
hitherto. Boston shipments again mainly con- 
sist of Ben Davis which are of most attractive 
appearance, and do extremely well, notwith- 
standing the large number of “‘slacks.” From 
Virginia a relatively large quantity of Albe- 
marle Newtown Pippins is being received, and 
prices are somewhat lower. This is, however, 
partly owing te the fact that some parcels are 
over ripe, and contain many wormy apples. 
York Imperials and Wine Saps are in grest 
request at high figures. Virginia Fall varie- 
ties mostly land in bad order and give disap- 
pointing results. All good parcels of Canadian 
do exceedingly well, but many lots of Snows, 
Jenettings, etc. that are badly pitted and other- 
wise inferior, have to go at low figures. 

Recent sales are as follows. New York 
shipments, Baldwins, $4.11 to 5.32; Bald- 
wins No. 2, $2.90 to 3.63; Greenings, $3.15 
to 411; N. Spys, $3.87 to 4.78; Ben Davis, 
$3.63 to 496: G. Russets $3.39 to 4.96; Kings, 
$4.11 to 5.32; Blush Pippins, $4.35 to 4.96. 
Virginia shipments, Albermarle Newton Pip- 
pins, $4.35 to 5.80; Albemarle Newton Pippins 
No. 2, $3.15 to 3.75; York Imperial, $4.35 to 
5.45; Wine Saps, $4.11 to 5.32. Boston ship- 
|}ments, Ben Davis, $3.75 to 5.32; Baldwins, 
| $3.15 to 3.87: Greenings, $3.39 to 4.00. Cana- 
| dian shipments, Kings, 85.32 to 7.00; Blenheim 
| Ribston, Kings, 20 oz, Fallwater Pippins, $4.11 
| to5.10; Greenings. $3.87 to 4.48 ; Colverts, $3.39 
| to 3.87; Snows, $3.39 to 4.85: Snows very infer- 
| ior, $1.20 to 2.18. 

Some of the above, in poor condition, sold at 
50 cents to $1 per barrel under foregoing quota- 
| tions. Total arrivals in Liverpool this season 
ito date amount to 76,894 barrels, compared 
| with 459,576 barrels for the same period last 
year. 








The Wool Market. 


| —— 


Course or quarter-bloods combing and clothing 
22a23c; three-eighths, 22@23c; half-bloods, 
20@22¢; fine, 16@17¢. 


Millfeed.—Trade continues quiet, with prices 
60@1 00 | Steady to ship. 


In consequence of light arrivals and a con- 
| tinued excellent demand, Messrs. J. C. Hough- 
}ton & Co., Liverpool, Eng., report that the 
| market has rapidly advanced during the past 


New York State fruit 


| and lifted over the Alleghanies to the 


arrested and its approaching commercial 
| supremacy jeopardized or deferred. 
Another comparison may be yet more 
striking. One of the great engineering 
feats of the century was the opening of 
the Suez Canal. Its present traffic 


amounts to about 8,000,000 tons annu- | 
| more than a few words by way of in- 


troduction. 
was unquestionably a great success, in 


jally, and it cost approximately $100,- 
000,000 to build. Another gigantic pro- 
ject which has deeply engaged the at- 
tention of this country is the Nicaragua 
Canal; it is estimated that it will cost 
half again as much as the canal of Suez 
—perhaps $150,000,000. 


it an immediate traffic of more than 
000,000 or 6,000,000 of tons; it would 
probably have much less. 

A single lock in the wilds of Northern 
Michigan—that of the Sault Ste. Marie 
—passed last year some 18,000,000 tons, 
and it is merely a connecting link be- 
tween Superior and the lower lakes. It 
is estimated that the Detroit River bears 
each year a through traffic of above 
26,000,000 tons. The entire commerce 
of the Great Lakes must be between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons annually. 
This is a traffic equal to one-third of all 
that carried upon the 200,000 miles of 
railway in the United States, a system 
that took $10,000,000,000 or $12,000,- 
000,009 to construct and eguip. 

The colossal commerce of these great 
inland seas is, in a broad sense, purely 
local; it is bottled up by the hitherto 


5,- 


But even its | 


warmest advocates do not compute for | : ye 
whose auspices the Fair was held. 


So| seaboard, this nation’s development is | 
| he bought six boxes, and [ used them strictly | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Mass. Ploughman, 





FREE COUPON. 


Cut this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
giving name and address, for one package of 


WARD'S INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD. 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. 
Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in fi The fra- 
grance is increased and the leaves are mach larger tas 
and of a rich, deep color. 


Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps, to pay for costs, to the 


Boston, Mass. 
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It is not the intention to write here 


The Boston Food Fair 


all ways in which success is usually 


reckoned in such enterprises—in the 


character of the exhibits, in the unpre- 


| cedentedly large attendance, and in the 
financial results to the Institution under 


It 


|now remains to be seen how effectively 


|the object lessons presented along the 


lines, especially, of pure and whole- 
some foods and hygienic cooking im- 


| pressed themselves upon the minds of 


| 


| the thousands of people who witnessed 


| homes. 


ithem, and to what extent these demon- 
\strations will be reproduced in their 


Let us hope that many a 


| kitchen and many a dining table will 
/hereafter be better promoters of health 


| 


| 


| Zink Pen.” 


| 
| 


impassable wal! over which leap the | 


waters of Niagara. With these lakes | , 
open to the sea, to the Gulf, and, yet | ‘ ‘ 


further, were it possible to bring down 
by water the vast produce of the great 
| 

| Northwest, the trade which would be 


man to calculate. 


| 


developed is beyond the powers of any | 
But it is safe to say | 


that there is awaiting the outlet from | 


Lake Erie to the sea a traffic many | 
times that of the Suez and Nicaragua 


and happiness as the result of the les- 


sons taught in this great Food Fair. 

This is the smoothest pen I ever wrote 
with. It is called the ‘‘Tadella Alloyed- 
It runs along the paper so 
easily that it does not seem to tire my 
hand so much as an ordinary steel pen. 
Then, too, [ can lay my pen down with- 
out wiping, and find it all right for use 
after considerable lapse of time. 
‘Dear Sir: Send by express, ad- 
essed to President Cleveland, Execu- 
tive Mansion, Washington, one box 
Bensporp’s Royat Dutcn Cocoa.— 
Yours, etc., W. T. Sinclair.” 

That is: 


The Cocoas wet ina gee | 
And all struck out for the highest place— 
The great White Mansion at Washington: 
And Cleveland decided that Bensdorp’s won. 


race, 


One reads with astonishment the 


‘Canals combined-—«From the Lakes to | beautifully illustrated yellow booklet, 


the Sea,” by Carl Snyder, in American |‘‘One Idea,” issued by Mr. H. L. Hil- 
Monthly Review of Reviews for No- | dreth, the King, Queen and heir ap- 


vember. 





Local variations.—It is a queer coun- 
try where one has half a dozen different 


| 
| 
| 





parent of the Molasses Candy manu- 
facture of the world! 
Why, do you know the marvelous 


climates in his back yard, 60 to say. | success that has been achieved by ‘Vel- 


And the joke of it is, one is always dis- 
‘covering others. In fact, the farmer 
_and fruit grower are obliged to make a 

special study of their individual climatic 
| conditions to obtain the best results. In 

the cultivation of flowers the peculiarity 
|is even more marked. — In November 

Lippincott’s. 








SAFE INVESTMENT 


for one’s money is not easily found and it is 
better to put it in the savings bank where it is 
| easily available and safely kept and a reason- 

able interest allowed. The Wildey Savings 
| Bank calls the attention to the fact that all 
| money deposited with them before Nov. 15 
| goes on interest from that date, and our readers 
| will find it a good bank to do buisiness with. 
| See their card on the eighth page. Make a de- 
| posit for your children and urge them to add 
| to it by their own earnings. 





Foreign Butter and Cheese Market. 
| Cable advices of this date to George A. Coch- 
| rane from the principal markets of Great Brit- 


ain give butter markets as dull and inactive: 
| very little business passing. There have been 
| a few transactions of finest American creamery 
| in tubs at 17 1-2 to 18c, and in boxes at 19 to 20c. 
| Medium grades continue very dull. Lower 
| grades are in fairly good demand. 

Cheese markets continue very quiet; very 
| little business transpiring. Finest American 


and Canadian 9 1-2 to 10c. 
FOR SALE, 


| Three story house with ell, containing 14 rooms, 








bath and ranning water; wood shed. barn, | 
bane bee henhouse, with 9 acres of best Cor- | 


neticut River land. Main barn 40x60, 1 shed 


| 30x30. 1 shed 20x30. All buildings new, nicely | 


painted, good style and slated. One mile from 


station ; desirble for permanent or summer home, | 


or for boarders. If sold soon, at great sacrifice 
| and on easy terms. For further particulars, in- 
| quire of F. P. JONES, North Hatfield, Mass. 


vet” Molasses Candy? Its manufacture 
requires the largest candy factory in the 
world; nearly twenty tons of wax 
paper per annum to clothe the little 
pieces of lusciousness in their bright 
yellow wrappers; uses more than one 
million and a quarter square feet of lum- 
ber per year in packing cases; employs 
nearly two hundred and fifty people in 
its Boston factories during the winter 
months; consumes molasses to such an 
amount that a one and a quarter inch 
stream of the heated sweetness would 
have to run from the vat unintermit- 
tingly eight hours every day the year 
through to supply the year’s demand! 
Need it be added, after all this evidence 


of public appreciation, that Hildreth’s | 


‘«Velvet” is the ne plus ultra of molasses 
candies? 


All honor to Mr. Hildreth for his 


having so successfully and so beauti- | 
wholesome. 


fully illustrated to the world what one 
earnest-minded man can do by judici- 
ously adopting, wisely adapting to pub- 
lic need, and persistently pushing, 
“One IDEA.” 


“LUDLOW P 


APERS 


THE————_ 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


No LV 


{ 
| 





Boston, with the ordinary brands they 
have used, and he will discover that salt 
may be salt without being pure, fine, 
white, clean or strong—all of which 
qualities ‘‘ Yorkshire salt” has, as users 
of it admit. 


‘*Look out for your stomach.” Such 


is the title of a circular issued by the 
CLARK HyGrenic BAKING PowpDEk Co., 
Grocer’s Exchange, Boston. 
tention to the admitted fact that diseases 
of the stomach and intestinee are on the 
increase, and that eminent physicians at- 
tribte the deplorable fact to the use of 
cheap adulterated baking powders, and 
claims to have put on the market a 


It calls at- 


baking powder which is entirely free 


from harmful drugs—one of absolute 


purity. Their statement as to purity 
can be proved or disproved by analysis. 
The company also claims to have com- 
pounded an article which, while pure 
and healthful, can compete in price with 
the powders having objectionable fea- 
tures, 

There certainly will come atime when 
city governments, if not the govern- 
ment of the United States, will wake 
up to the necessity of enforcing stringent 
laws against the fraud and, in case of 
foods, the heinous crime of false labels 
on articles of merchandise, and in no 
line of goods is the interference of gov- 
ernment needed more than in those re- 
lating to ‘‘the staff of life.” 

Had all those Lamas’ TonGues, ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Geo. D. Brown & 
Co,, Boston, been in bleating condition, 
Sousa and his band would have been no- 
where compared with them in number 
and noice. But they were in evidence 
not to make music, but friends, and in 
the accomplishment of the object they 
were not outrivalled even by Sousa. 

Messrs. Brown & Co., are wholesale 
dealers in mutton, lamb, veal, beef, pork 
and poultry, and handle as a specialty 
pigs’ feet and lambs’ tongues. Market- 
goers will find them at Stall 15, Faneuil 
Hall Market. 

In closing this series of Food Fair 
papers my final words shall be these; 
and they are suggested by an attempt to 
point my pencil. I had thought it a 
very good pencil for the price; but 
when I had reached the last half of it 
the lead would crumble every time I at- 
tempted to cut the wood. ‘‘What a con- 
temptible fraud is this,’ I thought, «to 
make genuine enough of the pencil to 
sell it, and fill the balance with good- 
for-nothing lead !” 

Well, that is just what has been done 
and tolerated in the manufacture and 
sale of foods for building and sus- 
taining the human body —the temple of 
the immortal spirit of man! Made to 
look well on the surface, all right in the 
top-layer, but in the inside and out-of- 
sight parts, inferior, defective, even un- 
Buy a box or basket of 
fruit of a street vendor without examin- 


ing below the surface, and then see if 

you can hold your temper after you get 

home and see what you have bought! 
But the food improvement ‘craze”— 


One might thoughtlessly say: ‘“‘Why|if you please to call it so—has come to 


salt is salt, and that is all that can be stay; 


said about it.” But that is nonsen:e, 


scarcely worthy of an as-sa(u)lt. Let | 


and fraudulent manufacturers 
and handlers of our foods and drinks 
will have to go out of business or use 
their iniquitous methods in vocations 


such a thoughtless thinker compare a| that do not so vitally concern the life, 
sample of ‘*Yorkshire Salt,” prepared | health and morals of human beings. 


by the Bradley Salt Co., New York and | 


Lorin LuDLow. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


HOW HE WAKENED GRAND- 
MOTHER. 
Mama said “Little one, go and see c 
If grandmother's ready to come to tea. 
I knew I mustn’t disturb her, so 
I stepped as gentty along tiptoe, 
And stood a moment to take a peep— 
And there was grandmother fast asleep. 


I knew it was time for her to wake; 

I thought I'd give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call; 

But I hadn’t the heart for that at all— 
She looked sosweet and quiet there, 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 

With her dear white bairand a little smile 
That means she’s loving you all the while, 


didn’t make a speck of noise; 
1 knew she was ¢ reaming — = 
nd girls who lived with ber jon 
And then went to heaven —she had told me so. 
I went up close, and I didn’t speak 
One enh but I gave her on the cheek 
The softest bit of a little kiss, 
Just in a whisper, and then said this: 
“Grandma, dear, it’s time for tea. 


She opened her eyes and looked at me, 

ed : “Why, pet, I aaron now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came ant seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face. 


and she died, and even her bones were 
not found for years and years. 

It seemed to my grandma that the 
words were really sung in her car, and 
with them came the thought of the old 
hair trunk. One day she had seen the 
twins get into it; perhaps that was 
where they would be found. 

In aminute she had caught up the 
candle and rushed up the garret stairs. 
She was so weak that she fell down 
twice, but she got to the place where 
the hair trunk stood, and with all her 
strength forced the cover up and looked 
in, and there were the children, and 
she thought that they were dead. But 
when she stooped down to lift them up, 
oh joy! joy! they stirred, and Artie 
said in a weak voice, ‘‘Oh, Sissy Jane, 
is blekfus weady? We is so hungly!” 

Then grandma got strength enough 
to scream so that some one heard her, 
and the children were carried down 
stairs. If the old hair trunk had not 
had so many cracks and holes in it the 
little ones would have smothered long 
before. As it was they were nearly 
starved and Edith was too weak to 
speak, but a little feeding and nursing 





She pointed lovingly at the very place. 
I never told her "twas only me, 
I took her hand and went to tea. 


THE OLD HAIR TRUNK. 


The old hair trunk stands up in| 
grandma’s garret. It is such a funny | 
thing, covered with brown and white | 





hair hke my pony, and with leather | 
bands on it all nailed down with brase- | 
headed nails. It smells of camphor and 
is always fast locked. There is a story 
about it that grandma sometimes tells | 
us. It happened when she was a little | 
girl like me. There were twelve cbil- 
dren in the family, some quite big boys, | 
and down like a pair of steps to the} 
twins. ‘he twins were five years old | 
—a little girl and boy, 80 much alike | 
that if they had the same clothes on no | 
one could tell them apart. 

Ot course they were the pets of the 
house, and they were the funniest little 
creatures, always playing jokes on their 
elders. 

One of their favorite tricks was to 
hide themselves where no one could 
find them im the queerest nooks and 
corners, under tables with cloths on 
them, on closet shelves, in amongst the 
hay in the barn. Once they got right 
down into a great bush and stayed there 
for hours. After a while the family 
stopped being frightened about them 
when they were missing, and one day 
when about ten o’clock in the morning 
some one said that Arthur and Edith 
had hidden themselves again, even their 
mother only laughed. 

‘They'll find themselves at dinner 
time,” she said. But dinner time came 
and they did not appear. People went 
all about the house and garden, calling 
«Edie! Artie! Come to dinner! Suc- 
cotash, apple dumplings! Come, chil- 
dren!” But there was no answer. 

The twins were 80 fond of these dishes 
that the family knew that they would 
not stay away if they heard they were 
on the table. So every one began to be 
frightened, and ran out into the fields 
and out into the woods, calling and call- 
ing, and some went to the neighbors’ 


made them all right, aad the sight of 
}them cured their mother, and all over 
the neighborhood they blew the trumpets 
and rang bells and hurrahed because 
ithe twins were found, and after that 


ithe big hair trunk was always kept 


fast locked.—N. Y. Ledger. 


THE PINE TREE'S GIFT. 


There was once a pine tree that grew 
on the edge of the forest, and the forest 
was a happy place. All summer the 
sun shone on it; and the birds came 
and sang, and the pine tree was very 
glad. It was so glad that often it seemed 
to sing soft songs. Anu the people 
said 1t was because the wind was blow- 
ing through it; but, if the people had 





known how to listen, they would have| + 


noticed that the pine tree’s leaves were 
like the keys of an organ, on which the 
wind was playing while it sang because 
the world was so beautiful. 

In an orchard over the fence were 
apple-trees and pear-trees; and all the 
long summer the apples and pears had 
been ripening, and the pine-tree grew 
sad thatit had no apples and no pears. 
And when the autumn came, the chil- 
dren came into the orchard, and ran un- 
der the trees and gathered up the pears 
that had fallen; and they were glad and 
happy. And the pine tree sighed, and 
said, ‘‘If only I had pears to give to the 
children! and then they would come to 
me, and I could make them happy.” 
And, when the wind came, it was still 
sighing ; but the wind whispered a soft 
message, and it said, ‘‘Pine tree, some 
day you will know; and you will give 
something, too.” 

And one day the children came again 
to the orchard, and the apple-tree had 
apples to give them. And they filled 
their baskets withthe fruit. And again 
the pine tree was sad, and said, ‘If 
only apples grew on my branches!” 
And again the wind whispered, and 
said: ‘‘Pine tree, wait; and some day 
you will know. Some day you will 
have something to give, too, because 
everything can make some gift.” 

And, later still, the children went into 





house, and their father put a ladder | 
into the cistern and went down to look. | 
They poked the hay over, they looked | 
in the horses’ stalis; they were sure| 
that something dreadful had happened | 
to the poor little twins at last. If they | 
had only got lost, that was bad enough ; 
even grown folks were afraid of being 
lost in the thick, lonely woods, but be- | 
sides there was a dangerous place by | 
the river, and there was an old cistern. | 
There were lots of dangerous places) 
when they began to think, and now 
they were nearly frightened to death. 
Before night all the neighbors were out 
looking for the lost twins, beating the 
woods, dragging the water, going down 
into cisterns. Lanterns shone all over 
the fields and meadows, but still the 
children were not found. 

And oh! to think of it! Night passed 
and the sun rose again, and not a trace 
of them had been found. 

The poor mother, who had been run- 
ning about all night, now gave up hope; 
she fainted away, and the doctor was 
called and said she was very ill. 

All the girls were crying, and some 
of the little boys. Grandma said she 
never saw any one look so white as her 
father did, and she herself was tremb- 
ling allover. She had to stay with the 
poor, sick mother. But she could not 
help thinking that if she could go out 
and look for the lost twins she would 
find them, alive or dead. 

That was an awful thought that they 
might be lying dead somewhere, like 
the Babes in the Wood, that they were 
so fonda of hearing about. 

Now and then she would leave her 
mother’s side and go to the window 
and look out; still she saw the men 
searching everywhere. Yes, and the 
women and children, too, and knew that 
there was no news, and so night came 
again. 

Her mother in a red-hot fever was 
moaning in her bed; she herself was 
faint with hunger, for there had been 
no meals cooked and she had forgotten 
to get even a piece of bread since early 
morning, Sbe was very sick too, and 
she was walking up and down the room 
to keep herself awake, when all of a 
sudden there came into her head the 
words of a song her father used to sing, 
‘“‘The Mistletoe Bough.’ It is a song 
of a lady who played hide and seek on 
Christmas evening and hid herself in an 
old oak chest with a spring lock. No 
one thonght of looking for her there— 





the wood; and they found chestnuts, 
and carried them away. And they 
gathered acorns from under the oak- 
trees, and made tea-sets with them. 
Then the pine was sad again, and said, 
‘If only I had chestnuts or acorns to give 
to the children!” And the wind had 
to comfort the pine tree, as it whispered, 
‘‘You must keep on singing, because 
some day you will find out what you 
can give.” And so the pine tree sang 
softly. But the people said, ‘‘How the 
wind sighs through the pines tonight!” 
But one day, when the weather was 
cold, and the apples and pears had been 
gathered, and the chestnuts and acorns 
had fallen, and the children did not 
come any more because the tree was 
bare, a poor woman was walking 
through the forest. She did not stop 
at the apple tree nor the pear tree, but 
she climbed over the wall, and went up 
to the pine tree; and there she found 
something that had fallen upon the 
ground from the tree overhead. And 
she stopped, and said: ‘‘These pine 
cones will help kindle my fire to-night. 
I will carry them home in my basket. 
I should surely freeze without a fire.’ 
Then the pine tree was glad; and the 
wind, whispering, said, ‘-You have 
found your gift.”—Lucy Wheelock. 
= 


Who’s at the door howling loud in the night? 

Chilling the heart with its sounds of affright? 
The wolf! The wolf! The wolf! 

Full well he knows when the mortgage is due, 

Knows all the burdens that rest upon you, 

Knows bow the doubt struggles hard with the 

prayers 

Over the crib of the baby upstairs. 

Hungry and sullen, he howls for his prey, 

Gnawing your hope and your courage away ! 
The wolf! The wolf! The wolf! 


Hark! Through the how! of the wolf runs a 
thrill! 


What is this cackle so hearty and shrill? 
The hen! The hen! The hen! 
Who is this weak one so feeble and small 
Facing the wolf with her brave battle call? 
Rolling the mo: ge away on her eggs? 
Hatching new hope from despair’s darkest 
regs? 
Weaker and weuker, the wolf sends his howl, 
Beaten and shamed by the brave little fow). 
Thehen! Thehen! The hen! 
—Rural New Yorker. 











NO GLOOM. 


O’er these Jow meadows hangs a spell 
That holds astrange, tic charm ; 
I hear it in the far cow-bell, 
As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 
E’en in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 
The marsh to meno gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds. 
—Selected. 








GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure 


that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


(Established 1780.) 


Dorchester, Mass. 


pe graced anprone® fo what a Coos 


GER 


RANGES 


Are The Best. 


ick, sure and even bakers, economical 


in every 
use. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON. 





THE HOME CORNER. 








FREE PATTERN. 


BY epoca orrepqements with the BAZAR 
GLOVE-FITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove 
Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowledged 4 
every one that these patterns are the simples 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
lished. Full directions accompany each pattern 
and our lady readers have been invariably p 

with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will 
cost the full price. 
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*MASS. FLOUGHMAN COUPON. , 
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« Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num- 
ber and size of pattern desired, and mail itto * 


« THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 
* 


~~ 


Enclose ten cents to pay expenses. 














No. 7129. 
LADIES’ NIGHTGOWN WITH YOKE COLLAR. 


| etint insist that, welcome or unwelcome, 
it is coming. 

The ribbons sold for long sashes are 
in flowered, striped and plaided, as 
well as in rich plain designs. 

Passementerie bands for garniture 
are from two to five inches wide. 

Pure white laces, mostly in appliques, 
trim the ends of long black mousseline 
neck scarfs 

The most prominent waist of this 
season is the cloth blouse in contrast 
to the skirt, itself of one or of two 
shades. To make one, about two 
yards and a half of cloth are needed. 
For the braided figures that sometimes 
nearly cover the surface, satin or taffeta 
ribbon or black braid is preferred. 
Fur is also an appropriate trimming, 
and the belt is usually of the material, 
of velvet, ribbon or metal. 


Braid seems to know no limit in the 
way of variation and is provided in all 
forms suitable for all gowns from the 
simplest to the most elegant. The 
beaded galoons and passementeries are 
really gorgeous, and it looks asif we 
would be fairly surfeited with flat trim- 
mings, while flounces and frills will be 
reserved for the gowns to which they 
are best suited—those of thin fabrics for 
evening wear. 

All my research, writes an observer 
of the latest things in Paris shops, goes 
to show that quiet browns, grays, beige 
and the like will be the favorites for 
winter wear, although brightest colors 
will be used as accessories, andso give 
relief. 

The new materials are varied and 
show many novel weaves. Plisse cloth 
promises to have great vogue, and pop- 
lins are held in high esteem, while the 


the full sense. 
Among the silks bengaline is expected 


weaves are much sought after, although 
Roman stripes and both plaids and 
checks are the favorites for borders 
worn with cloth skirts. 


richness to many costumes, so making 
the general effect of the season one of 


galoon for evening wear; with jet, pas- 


traced in all such specialties as have been 
devised for the winter to come. 





| worn straight around the waist, but is 


| cut, 80 as to slope slight!y in front, im-| 


| parting length to the figure. A black 
| gros-grain ribbon, with clasp or buckle, 
|is also often seen, and is always dis- 
tingue. 


| A lecture at the Food Fair full of | 


| good points for the housekeeper was 
that of Miss Elliott on the care of furni- 
| ture and floors. For keeping the floor 
in good condition, it is necessary that 
at should first be properly constructed. | 
| Good wood, of the right kind, properly 
| seasoned, should be selected for the 
| purpose. If the wood is not properly | 
seasoned, it will be likely to warp, | 
especially in warm houses, this being | 
shown by the carpet not fitting as per- 
fectly at times and wrinkling. The 
floor boards must also be properly 
sawed. Slash boards, which are made 
by sawing the log by cuts parallel with 
the tangent of the circumference, should 


| 








This comfortable night robe is com- 
posed of fine white cambric oreamned | 
with embroidery. The full front and | 
back are joined by under-arm seams, | 
the upper edge being gathered and at-| 
tached to slizhtly rounded yoke por- 
tions that join in the shoulder seams. 
The front is gathered at yoke depth, the 
fullness being held in position by bands | 
of beading through which is run nar-| 
row ribbon which finishes at the centre | 
in a series of tiny bows. The bishop | 
sleeves are gathered at the top and 
again at the wrist where the decoration 
corresponds with that employed on the 
front of the gown. An attractive) 
feature is the wide collar that is cut 
from all-over embroidery and has free 
edges outlined with a deep frill ot 
needlework. The model, which is uni- 
versally becoming, can be successfully 
developed in printed lawn with Valen- 
ciennes lace and insertion for decora- 
tion, and worn as a lounging robe. For | 
night wear lawn, linen, nainsook, 
batiste and long cloth are among the 
materials selected. To make this night 
robe for a lady in the medium size will 
require seven vards of thirty-six-inch 
material. The pattern, No 7129, is cut 
in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
inch bust measure. With coupon, 10 
cents. 


Novelties in sleeves (while holding 
second place in attention, the first 
being given to the garniture of the 
elaborate bodice fronts now in vogue) 
are quite a matter of thought. Every 
sort of odd little garniture at the top of 
a close coat sleeve is used, says the Phil- 
adelphia Record. Frills, tied in bows 
in Empire fashion; loops of ribbon and 
the wing decoration are late idea-. The 
last is a three-cornered piece of goods 
fastened in witb the sleeve, and is piped, 
lined with a gay contrasting color in 
satin or hemmed. One point is under 
the arm, while the two tie over the arm 
in a knot, with two ends like the wings 
of a bird in flight. 

A noticeable feature on some of the 
French gowns, imported since the open- 
ings, is that the waist and skirt are so 
garnitured as to look like one garment. 

Narrow silk fringes have been re- 
vived and are becoming quite the 
thing for bodice trimming. Sometimes 
they are used alone, quite often they 
are seen with fancy buttons. 

The style of cut for skirts has nar- 
rowed down to the new circular model 
—the seven and nine-gored shape for 
thia goods, as light wool, repped fab- 
rics, gauzes and thin silks; and the 
three-piece model, for the latest winter 
skirts of wide, heavy wools. 

The basque pieces this season lie 
quite flat and smooth. The ripple 
effect marks the bodice of several sea- 
sons ago, but, to prevent a too plain 
look, there are all sorts of fancy ways 
of shaping the short lower edges. 

The rumors about the coming of the 





overskirt are still in the air. Modistes 


not be used, as they will show signs of 
wear quickly, the surface will be) 
roughened soon after putting down and | 
will sliver easily. Rift boards, made by | 
sawing the logs quartering, so that the | 
growth rings are seen on the edge, | 
should be selected, and, while more | 
expensive, wear much more sat isfac- 
torily. 

Both hard and soft woods may be | 
used for floors and finished in several | 
different ways. The simplest finish 4 
staining, and any color desired may be 
purchased. Paint in many cases wears 
longer than staining. A good color for 
painting kitchen floors is yellow, espe- 
cially if the room has a northern ex- 
posure, this being a good wearing color 
and giving warmth and cheeriness to 
theroom. Others prefer drab for the 
kitchen, as it shows the dirt less and 
gives a cool effect, especially suitable 
for a sunny room. 

The varnished surfaces of stained or 
painted floors should not be scrubbed | 
nor even brushed with a stiff brush. To 
clean them, they should be wiped care- 
fully, following the grain of the wood, 
using a soft woolen cloth, dampened 
with suds made with warm water anda 
good soap. A little weak ammonia 
may be used, if liked, but no soda, as 
this is likely to eat the varnish, making 
bad spots. In cleaning paint on win- 
dow frames and doors, and similar 
standing surfaces, they should usually 
be rubbed downward, as the grain of 
the wood usually runs that way. A 
little skimmed milk added to the water 
with which paint is cleaned is hiked by 








The Ambitious Wife 


jf 


The ambi- 
tious wife al- 
ways wants 
to please her 
husband and 
family wit 

food— 

ut it is m 
task if sh- 


It never fails in bread, pies, 
pastries, etc. Always white 
and well flavored and a barrel 
poes farther than any other 
<ind. Your grocer keeps it. 
Have no other. 








warmth andelegance. What with it as_ 
an accessory and trimmings of brilliant 


sementerie and braid in profusion in the | 
gowns designed for day-time service, | the 
*| there is every reason jto assert the fact | objected to by some as it is often adul-| plain oil or shellac and should be cleaned 


that, while the second empire may not | terated, and is sticky and softens easily. | accordingly. 
be copied in detail, its influence can be | 


| to the wear which comes upon it. 


‘grain and afterwards with the grain. 





some people, using a cupful of milk to 
a pail of water. This gives a little 
polish to the paint. Another good 
cleaner for paint or varnished surfaces 
is kerosene, but great care must be 
taken to rnb the surface perfectly dry, 
otherwise the last state may be worse 
than the first. This is the reason why 
its use is not always more satisfactory. 


Stains and paints are used ordinarily 
for soft woods, but a different finish is 
required for hard wood floors. White 
oak is the best material for a hard wood 
floor, but is expensive; maple is less 
expensive, but good. A simple finish 
for hard wood is oil, either boiled or 
raw linseed oil being used. Some object 
to the use of boiled oil as it takes longer 
to dry but it will wear better. The raw 
oil being thinner, dries more easily. A 
filling must precede the finish on hard 
wood, otherwise the surface will show 
little broken places. A floor should be 
re-oiled occasionally and clear oil, or a 
combination of oil and turpentine in 
equa] proportions, or one part turpen- 
tine to two of oil may be used. To re- 
oil the floor, remove all the dust care- 
fully from the surface, and with a large 
woolen cloth dipped in the oi], begin at) 
the corner of the room farthest from the 
door of exit, and rub the oi! in, doing 
only a small portion at a time, rubbing 
with the grain of the wood. Then close 
the room for ten hours or more. Oiled 
floors will not take much polish. For 
the ordinary cleaning of oiled floors, 
weak suds or clear water should be 
used. If there are bad spots, a little 
soap may be rubbed on the cloth, but 





| ordinarily none should be used. 


A second finish for hard floors is 
shellac. This is apt to show heel | 
marks, and unless the floor is well 


various fancy zibelines are charming in|Tubbed down with pumice or rotten) 
stone, it does not give good satisfac- | 


tion. The cleaning is accomplished in| 


to take first place, and all the plain |the same way as directed for varnished | 


surfaces, remembering that hot water 
and alkalies are disastrous. Either clear | 
water, very weak suds, or a little kero- | 
sene may be used. Keep it free from) 


| 


Velvet is apparent somewhere on al-| dust by using either a dry or slightly| For highly polished floors, no mats 
most all handsome gowns, and lends its |damp cloth. By the latter is meant| should be placed at the foot of stairs 


only as moist as would result from| 
passing it through the steam of a kettle | 
once. 

For expensive woods, a wax finish is | 
the most satisfactory, and gives the) 
highest polish. The clear wax gives) 
the most slippery floor, Beeswax is) 


Paraffine is especially liked for light} 
woods. No water should be allowed | 


The simple draped waistband, match- | causes bad spots. To clean floors with this dulls the polish a little. 
ing or contrasting with the dress, is a | 
great favorite; it is, however, no longer | 


wax finish kerosene may be used. 
Waxed floors may be re-dressed in spots | 
it found necessary. A poundof wax to 
three hundred square feet is frequently 
used, but one pound to five hundred feet 
is sufficient for a floor not used a great 
deal. The wax should be spread on 
evenly and smoothly. Waxed floors 
should be re-polished usually once a 
week and re-waxed oncea month or 
once in two or three months, according 
The 
polishing is done with a weighted brush 
or with similar ones strapped to the 
foot, the first movement being across the 





MRS. LYNESS ESCAPES 


The Hospital and a Fearful Operation. 





Hospitalsin greatcities are sad places tovisit. Three- 
fourths of the patients lying on those snow-white beds 
are women and girls. 

Why should this be the case ? 

Because they have neglected themselves! Women 
asarule attach too little importance to first symp- 
toms of a certain kind. If they have toothache, 
they will try to save the tooth, though many leave 
even this too late. They comfort themselves with 
the thought that they can replace their teeth; but 
they cannot replace their internal organs! 

Every one of those patients in the hospital beds 
had plenty of warnings in the form of bearing-down 
feelings, pain at the right or the left of the womb, 
nervous dyspepsia, pain in the small of the back, the % 
** blues,” or some other unnatural symptom, but they did 
not heed them. 

Don’t drag along at home or in the shop until you are finally obliged t: 
go to the hospital and submit to horrible examinations and operations! 
Build up the female organs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound wil 
save you from the hospital. It will put new life into you. © 

The following letter shows how Mrs. Lyness escaped the hospital and a 

fearful operation. Her experience should encourag: 
other women to follow herexample. She says 
to Mrs. Pinkham: 
“I thank you very much for what you have 
done for me, for I had given up in despair 
Last February, I had a miscarriage caused 
by overwork. It affected my heart, caused 
me to have sinking spells three to four a 
day, lasting sometimes half a day. | 
could not be left alone. I flowed con 
stantly. The doctor called twice a day 
fora week, and once a day for four weeks, 
then three or four times a week for four 
months. Finally he said I would have to un- 
dergoan operation. Then I commenced taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
after one week I began to recover and steadily improved until I was cured 
completely. By taking the Pinkham medicine, I avoided an operation which 
the doctor said I would certainly have to undergo. I am gaining every day 
and will cheerfully tell anyone what you have done for me.”—Mks. Tuos. 
Lywness, 10 Frederick St., Rochester, N. Y. 











The final polish is given with a piece of 
telting or thick carpet over the brush. 


the floor, prevention is better than cure. 
When cooking is going on, protect the 
floor around the stove with newspapers 
or mats. If whatever is spilled upon 
the floor does not go through the polish, 
it may easily be wiped up without in- 
jury, but it it does, it must be scraped 
out, using sandpaper or stee] wool, the 
latter a comparatively new substance, 
obtainable at any store having painter's 
supplies. The spilling of cold grease 
upon the floor causes no trouble, but 
Furniture gets very dirty,| When hot grease is spilled, cold water 
and the housekeeper need not be afraid | Must be thrown on immediately to chill 


of washing it, if it is properly done It it. This should be tollowed by absor- 


or near doors, as there is danger of one’s 
slipping. The furniture on waxed floors 
should be without rollers, pieces of felt 
being placed on the points in contact 
with the floor. 


Furniture is usually finished with 


to stand upon waxed floors, as this|can be washed in weak suds, although | ents like flour, Indian meal, starch or 


anything of like nature. The same 
methods should be followed when ink 
is spilled on wood. As inks differ, 


A little 
oil or turpentine may be used after- 
wards. Piano polish is the highest | '5 
polish ever given to wood and the piano different methods must be used for re- 
case may easily be cleaned by the use|™oving them. Ordinary turpentine 
of weak suds made with good soap, ap- will remove ink from all polished floors. 
plied with cheese cloth, which is con-| If it is an old spo:, soak it out with tur- 
sidered the softest material for the pur-| pentine. 

pose. Wring out the cloth and wipe! If furniture is bruised or dented, 
over a small surface, then rinse with|it may be restored by steaming, several 
cloth wrung out in clear water, then | thicknesses of damp cloth being placed 
wipe dry witha drycloth. Polish with | on the spot and a hot iron passed over 
chamois, and finally use a little linseed it. White spots may be removed by 
oil. If the polish has been cracked it| sweet oil or kerosene, and hard rub- 
is not wise to use water. Use oil alone; bing. Nail holes and cracks may be 
in that case. | treated with putty, mixed with colored 

In regard to spots and stains upon! earths to match the surface. 
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‘The Funn 


iest ‘Book 


of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of t 


he agents’ edition in 


expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 


premium edition contains 374 
reading matter and «// the il 


pages, and gives all the 
lustrations the same as 


the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 


copies of the premium edition 


have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 


FUN IN EVERY 


Its Pictures are 


This book was written under the inspiration of a | 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, | 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book | 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 
fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and 


mirth-provoking style. 
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Woman’s H 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in 


artists can make it. 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housexeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who wil] contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on tine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 
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To Boom Circulation We [ake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 

Total in Value, 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted. no commission will be alleaved and the names cannot bee ounted inacluib toward a premtum. 
All orders must be sent direct to the office of @ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. + 


CHAPTER. 


SS 
“T would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if I see him a es 
tryin’ to flirt with you.” 


ia e 

Just Killing 

Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
turous delight the story of Samantha's ‘tower’’ to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘‘ wayward pardner,”’ 
| Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
3) sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
| | which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
fresh feast of fun. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ome Companion.s.¢.#.% 


its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 





AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 


All 3 for $2.60 


NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


2.00 


$4 00 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 


THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA SAT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


NEW 


TO ANYIONE SENDING USJA 


PAID IN ADVANOF SUBSCRIBER. 
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OUR HOMES. 


DOWN TO SLEEP. 


—_—— 





November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright, 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill, 
The morning’s snow is gone by night, 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverently creep, 
Watching all things “lie down to sleep.” 


- 


Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweeteyes shut tight. 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down full in my sight, 
I hear their chorus of ‘“*Good-night,” 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they “‘lie down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and still, 
November days are bright and good, 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill, 
Life's night rests feet that long have stood. 
Some warm, soft bed in field or wood 

The mother will not fail to keep 

Where we can “lay us down tosleep.” 

—Helen Hunt Jackson.” 





THE TECHNIQUE OF PROPOS- 
ING. 


Young Kendall walked along the 


“Why, of course I’m not §half good 
enough for her, and—” 

‘Well, you knew that before, didn’t 
you?” interrupted Miss Hope, sharply; 
‘‘and yet you went ahead and asked her 
just the same. You thought she would 
give you a different answer. You know 
| you did.” ; 

‘‘I hoped—” began Kendall, correct- 
| ingly. 
| «Precisely. You hoped she was not 
averse to you, and every one else 
| thought so. Lthought so. The course 
,of trae love progregses with ideal 
| smoothness up to the point today, and 
) then everything suddenly goes to pieces 
| without warning. There must be some 
| reason for this, and I can think of only 
‘one that is supposable; you must have 
| done it wrong.” 

‘*Done it wrong?” repeated Kendall, 
stupidly, ‘‘Done what wrong ?” 
| ‘The asking, of course. You must 
| have gone at it in some senseless way 
| that spoiled everything. I haven’t a 
doubt of it myself,” and Hope smiled 





| that was passing, and looked as if she 


| score of two hundred and fifty. 
| But,” protested the young man, 


mind this time. 


no one like you. 


independently of ber, worth while. 
you feel this way, Jack?” 


anyway. 
supposing I practise up a bit on you?” 

“On me!” 
repeat words. 


you know. 





jahead; I’ll be Madeline. 


| ception-room ?”’ 


: | «JT shall say, ‘‘Excuse me for coming 
street rather less briskly than usual.) roused by various considerations and in-| again, Miss Arnold, but I found, on 
His hopes were blighted forever. He | ferences to indignant combativeness, | going away, that I had forgotten some- 


had just asked « girl to marry him and | «granting what you seem so sure of, | thing.’ ” 


had been rejected. 


for two of them he had been, in his sub- 
consciousness, looking forward to this 
day—not this day as it had turned out, 
but as it ought to have turned out. When 
he came to Fifth Avenue he paused an 


attractions than usual, and he concluded 


to go up. 
It was a perfect January day, clear 
and crisp. There were more carriages | 


in the park than usual, and Kendall 
knew a good many of the occupants. 
As he recognized the various familiar 
faces under the nodding expanses of 
flowers and plumes, and raised his hat 
in acknowledgment of the 
smiles of greeting directed his way, it 
occurred to him how 
women always were; how self-possessed 
she was, back there in the parlor in 


Fifty-seventh street, while he was 
all tangled up in his rhetoric and 
oratory. He absently seated himself 


on one of the wooden benches provided | 


for the delectation of weary pilgrims, 


and, regardless of park regulations, be-| 
gan to flip off with his cane the ends of | 


some of the proscribed ‘‘twigs’” near 
by: his face reddening again as he re- 
called her coolness and composure when 


he had intimated that her refusal struck | 


the sun from his heaven and made his 
future a blank. 

‘It’s delightful to sit down for a little 
and cool off, after walking in this sul- 


try weather, don’t you think?” said a} 


fresh, cordial young voice at his elbow; 
and, turning, he became aware of the 
fact that Hope Brewster had taken the 
vacant place beside him, and was smil- 
ing across at him out of her frank, clear 
eyes, a disarming smile that he could 
not resent even in his present mood ot 
cynical dejection. Hope was different 
from the other girls, more original, in- 
dependent, and individual. She had 
grown up with boys and could do all 
the things they could. She did things 


now that a girl of a less secure social | 


position could not have dared do; the 
‘‘Miss Brewster” part of her name cov- 
ered the multitude of little sins against 
the conventionalities which were com- 
mitted by “Hope.” She was a girl 
whom the young men all liked but never 
made love to. She sat beside Kendall 
now as naturally and unconcernedly as 
if she had been a fellow member of one 
of his clubs. She wore a military coat 
with a turned up collar, and a sailor 
hat that always dad a jaunty look on 
her bright head. 

‘sIsn’t it a beautiful day?’ she in- 
quired, iavitingly, gazing with interest 
at the passers by. 

‘‘Fine,” assented Kendall, with the 
enthusiasm of the menagerie polar bear 
in July. 

‘‘Lots of people out,” pursued the 
young lady, cheerfully, tapping her 
small boots briskly on the pavement to 
keep up circulation. 

‘No end,” agreed Kendall, without 
manifesting a disproportionate degree 
of warmth on the subject. 

‘«*You don’t seem to be very jolly this 
afternoon. Has anything gone wrong?” 


was Miss Hope’s next venture, as she | 


turned square around and gave hiin the 
benefit of one of her level, direct 
glances. 

‘*That’s the time you were mistaken,” 
said her companion, with some satiff- 
ness; ‘‘I was never in better spirits iu 
my life.” 

Hope smiled at him. 

‘They seem like good spirits,” she 
observed; ‘‘the mirth and hilarity ex- 
hibited by the plumes on a hearse. (ll 


tell you what I believe the trouble with | 


you is, Jack. You have been propo- 
sing to Madeline Arnold and she has re- 
fused you!” 

If Kendall’s ancestors who fought in 
the Revolution (thus kindly entitling 
their descendant to belong to the Order 


of ‘*Sons’”’) had been less numerous by | 


one, he would have been unable to 
stand this sudden audacious fire with- 
out flinching. But blood will tell, when 
it is really blood and not simply the 
coloriess sap of hypothetic pedigree 
trees, and the young man did not tarn 
renegade at the first danger signal. 

‘What makes you think so?” he in- 
quired, with a passable show of in- 
difference. 

‘‘Why,” explained Hope, nothing 
daunted, ‘‘it’s one of those things that 
are axiomatic. I can’t tell you any rea- 
son; | simply know that nothing short 
of being a rejected suitor could possibly 
bring you to the dismal pass I see you 
in today. And when we get that far, 
the rest is plain sailing; for every one 
has known for a year and more that 
your heavenly constellations have risen 


and set in a certain house two blocks 
from the park, and that to all other 
luminaries you were totally blind. She’s 
a lovely girl, Jack. She’s my best 
friend, and [ am on your side. Now 
what made her refuse you?” 

‘““‘Why, of course,” said Kendall, 


yielding before the superior tactics of 
the enemy with something like relief; 


for, after all, there was a melancholy | 


comfort in talking with a sympathetic 
and comprehending soul like this. 


different | 


She wasa nice girl; | that I have made a fool of myself, you | 
he had known her for three years, and| don’t mean to tell me that a moment’s| asked Hope’s Miss Arnold, in chilling 
They seemed to put the breath 
| of life into Kendall’s courage, and his 


| stupidity, a casual blunder, would up- 
seta girl’s entire opinion of a man? 


| That is a little too much, Miss Hope, | 
| «Yes, 1 left you here and the answer 
«It does seem queer,” Hope admitted |I want. I think the first part of this 
instant, debating whether to go down | candidly; ‘but you know we women | afternoon was a bad dream, and I’ve 
to his club or up to the park. For some} aren’t always swayed by reason, but|come back to have you waken me and 
reason the club seemed to offer fewer | often by that indefinable thing which is|tell me so. There’s no use. Made- 
) ‘line; I will not have ‘no’ for an an- 


}even from you!” 


| called by all sorts of names from intui- 
| tion toimpulse. It is an awfully seri- 
one is going to marry a man, you know ; 
and the moment before she says them, 


| 
| a girl sees all the cons a great deal more | 


plainly than she ever did before in her 
\life. Andif, just at that juncture, a 
|} man does not act and speak in exactly 
the way that appeals to that particular 


| girl’s nature, why, it’s all up with him | 
self-possessed | 


and with her, too, before they know it. 
I haven’t a doubt that you did it quite 
as you shouldn’t have done it for Made- 
line. For instance, you probably imi- 
tated to her, more than once, that you 
| were utterly unworthy even to open her 
coupe door for her; didn’t you? 
‘«Well, naturally, since it is truae—” 


will look at, or that you can imagine 
|any one else as wishing to look at, for 
all time?” 
‘«Why shouldn't I have said so? 
| probably knew it, anyway.” 
‘‘And that the reason for this is self- 
evident, because she is so superior, so 
thuughtful, so deep, so literary, so tran- 
scendently different, in short, from all 
| the rest of human kind?” 
| «She is all that and a great deal more, 
and I am glad [ told her my opinion.” 
‘‘And doubtless you added that with- 
out her your future would be empty 
and colorless, your life a complete 


She 


wreck, eternity itself a matter of indif- | 


ference to you?” 
‘*Now look here, 
dall, growing unpleasantly warm even 


” 


in the sharp air of midwinter; ‘I don’t | 
know how you can guess all this unless | 


you have had it tried on yourself; and 
I’m not saying itis what happened at 
all. But whatever took place is over 
and past, and all there is now for me is 
| to brace up and get used to it. There 
is nothing to be gained by talking about 
it any further. Shall we walk on?” 


«Oh, yes, there is use,” said his com- | 


|panion, sweetly. [t isn’t every man 


that is fortunate enough, when he has | 


made a mistake, to have a girl to help 
him out of it. I mean to help you, 
Jack. I want you to go around and do 
it again.” 

‘-Do it again?” he gasped, feeling all 
| his powers of oratory reduced to a weak 
| repetition of her words. 

Hope?” 
‘Yes; in the right way. 
tell you your mistake. 
| subservient. 


Now let me 


/ous matter to say the words that mean | 


said young Ken-| 


tones. 


voice rang out with manly decision. 


| swer.” 
Kendall 


| termination in his aspect. 
| while ago, Mr. Kendall. 
| would better leave you. 


it,” interpolated Hope). 


| «You will not leave me until you 
'have heard me tell you in full all the) 


Take it for granted 
that she cares for you; remember that 
you are worth a good deal yourself, and 
that a great many people think there is 
Finally, if she refuses 
you absolutely — I don’t think she will, 
but you can never be utterly sure of 
what a woman will do—let her see that 
you are a strong, self-reliant man, who 
is, it is true, deeply disappointed, but 
who will go out from her presence and 
continue to build his life, clean and true 
and upright, a life which is to be, = 

0 


‘‘Well, I guess I could act the part, 
Ah, by the way, Miss Hope, 


It was Hope’s turn to 


‘*Yes; so you can see if [’ve the right 
idea and coald carry it out properly, 
You’ve got me into this 
thing, and you might as well see if I’m 
in correct trim to make a success of it.” 
| “Well,” said Hope, doubtfully, ‘‘of 
| blandly at some one she knew in a cart| course, if it will help you any. Go 
What will 
| Were saying she had made a bowling | you say when she comes into the re- 


“«Oh, did you leave something here?” 


had forgotten Hope, and 
| was gazing into space with fire and de- 


«IT think we finished all that a little 
If you haven’t 
|anything else to say to me, perhaps | | 
(«I’ve got to | t 
‘be cold for her, so you will be used to | too, in this short time?” 


sion in her eyes. 


interest in a beautiful etching near him, 
realized that this was the moment to 
tuke the citadel by storm, and answered, 
with all the eloquence he could at the 
moment command: 

‘*Yes—when I got away, I began to 
think that I—to realize that when [ was 
here—that two hours ago—to feel sure 
that after all—if you would give me the 
opportunity and not be too hard on me 
—in short” (with a desperate spurt) 
‘to determine that I would come back 
and tell you that [— ” his eyes, having 
left the etching, had fallen upon a small 
table across the room; heaven is said to 
help those who help themselves, and 
Kendall’s mettle had been proved; 
‘that I had left my note book here!” 
he finished, in triumph, walking to the 
table and possessing himself of the little 
leather-bound article of such strategic 
| importance lying upon it. 

“Oh,” said Miss Arnold, in a strange 
tone, drawing a quick, deep breath. 
‘‘Did you come back for that? I should 
have sent it to you when it was discov- 
ered; but perhaps you needed it at 
once?” 

‘««[ — yes; I needed it this afiernoon,” 
replied Kendall, feeling a great load 
off his mind, and speaking almost 
easily. ‘‘It contains some figures I 
wished to use at the club, and of course 
that reminded me of it.” 

‘‘T am sorry you have been so incon- 
venienced,” she said, somewhat labori- 
ously. ‘It is a long distance to the club. 
Isn’t it very cold for walking?” 

‘‘Better for walking than for driving, 
I should say,” he responded, pocketing 
his note-book and moving towards the 
door; ‘‘I actually pitied those girls in 


white feather, but they must have been 
freezing. I have yet to see a physical 
discomfort that a girl can’t face if it is 
necessary in ordc~ for her to do the cor- 
rect thing.” 

“The 
‘You surely haven’t been to the park, 





| “Oh—” Kendall hesitated ; 
yes; I took that in on the way.” 
Then, having reached the door, and 


‘well, 


reasons why you were wrong in giving | wishing to avoid opportunity for what 


me the answer you did before,” said | he would have called further “breaks,” | 
‘‘In the first place, | he turned to say his adieus. 
In the| response was oddly irrevelent. 


Kendall, firmly. 
/you are all the world to me. 


‘second place, I know that you —oh, 


Madeline’s 


‘‘Are you sure,” she said in a strained, 


never mind any more, Miss Hope; I| unnatural manner, and with apparent 


| the mood for it. 
/way to meet her, bless her! 
|fool for acting so 
| before. 
|Miss Hope, if you don’t wind. 
you walking my way?” 


“No,” said Hope, rising with him | sorry to have troubled you; 
and adjusting herself to the sudden|I will promise not to do it again, 


‘And that she is the only girl on} can’t do it to you, after all; but I see | effort, “sure that you haven't anything 
earth you have ever looked at, or ever 'exactly how it goes, and I am just in| else to say 
Of course that is the | 
I was a| more,” said Kendall, amiably, in whuse | 
like a cowardly cad | breast a great relief at having passed his | 
I guess I’ll go right along,|ordeal had made every other feeling | 
Are 


9)? 


“Why, I don’t think of anything 


subordinate: ‘‘it was awfully stupid of 
/me to forget my note-book, and [I am 
that’s all. 


quickstep in the march of events. ‘I’m | he turned once more to go. 


. ‘ | 
going up by the reservoir. Good-by, | Vv 
And | was a wail, as she sank despairingly up- 


Jack, and good luck to you.” 


«<Oh,”’ cried Madeline, in a voice that 


she smiled and nodded encouragingly | on a couch and buried her head among 


ing. 


Kendall walked rapidly southward, | 
his head up and his shoulders well back. | saying to him a quarter of an hour later 
| He had not noticed before how perfect; when they were both sitting on the) 
The exquisite |couch, and she had abandoned the | 
sky | cushions, ‘‘five minutes after [ had been | 
brought out to full advantage the grace | so horrid to you, and you had gone, I 
of the tree forms silhouetted against it;| was up-stairs crying my heart out, and 
the stretches of dull green grass, the} willing to give worlds to have you back. | 


his surroundings were. 


‘coloring of the wintry sunset 


at him as they shook hands in part- | the cushions, ‘‘then you don’t care for | 


| me, after all!” 
‘‘And do you know, Jack,” she was 


little sheets of ice-covered water, the | Only I knew you would never ask me) 
rustic bridges, the lichen-gray rocks, all | agai". 
seemed to smile good cheer at him; the | in, and I was too miserable to fabricate, 
tall apartment buildings below wore a/ so | told her all about it. 


She said she 


face of kindliness and substantial com-| was sure it would turn out all right; 
fort; the twin spires of the cathedral | but you see [ knew better, and I as- 


friends, beckoning him on. 


straight upon success. 


further down seemed like encouraging | sured her you would never give me an- 
And the facts | 
All through the park his feeling of | have proved I was right, for [ had todo | 
‘hope and confidence amounted almost | the second proposing myself, didn’t I? | 
/to conviction that he was walking| Won’t Hope be surprised when she) 
Truth to tell, | knows it all?” 
| however, it was not until he stood face | 


|other chance—never. 


to face with the familiar doors, and had| you knew it all?” reflected Kendall, as 
/mechanically touched the unassuming | he looked down contentedly into the 


“Do it again, | but portentous black rubber button that | face of the ‘dearest girl in the world.” | 


| the full realization of his act took pos-|‘‘ Yes, of the trio, [am the only one who 


| session of him. 


Then, nothing but his | 
You were too | sturdy Revolutionary blood kept him | 
You made her everything | from precipitate flight; his Revolution- | 
and yourself nothing. You deified her | ary blood was aided and abetted by the | surprised of any of them had he at that | 
until she couldn’t help thinking there | fact that the door was almost instantly| moment seen, at 


for surprises.” 
But he would have been the most 


the unfrequented 


must be something in it, and wondering | opened; and he entered the house like | north side of the park reservoir, a 


‘if, perhaps, she might not be this crea-| 


ture of fireand soul you depicted. You 
made her lose her perspective, and then, 
instead of erecting your own image in 
corresponding statuesque proportions, 
you actually made light of yourself. 
You were not strong enough; for, don’t 
you see, & woman doesn’t want a little 
or humble person to be the one to 
whom she gives so much. She wants 
| him to love and revere her, it is true, 
but he must be head and shoulders 
above her at the same time. Probably, 
also, you were nervous and embarrassed 
andawkward. You ought to have been 
calm and self-possessed and dignified. 
Nothing conveys the idea of weakness so 
much as nervousness; and a woman 
will forgive anything sooner than weak- 
ness. Ina word, you should have of- 
| fered to take her, instead of pleading to 
be taken by her. Do you see? You 
were in the wrong part. You were not 
true to yourself nor to real manhood, 
and she divined it with that something 
in her woman’s nature which will act as 
an attracting or repelling force all her 
life long.” 

‘*I believe you are right. Upon my 
word I do,” said her listener rather 
heavily. ‘*But what is done is done, 
and nothing can undo it.” 

‘Nothing can undo your bad quarter 
of an hour; but pluck and energy may 
give you a good one. What you must 
do is to go straight back there and begin 
over again. ‘‘Yes,” added Hope, has- 
tily, seeing the dissent in his face and 
attitude, ‘‘that will introduce such an 
element of novelty and originality that 


you will have it your own way. If 
she really doesn’t care for you, matters 


Will you do it?” 


and fervor of her enthusiasm produced 


a corresponding warmth in her compan- | 


ion. 


in a nightmare. 


young man listened 


had long known by heart. 


hearsal. 





was not at home! 


| pushed aside, and she entered. 


| Kendall went forward to meet her, 
will be no worse than they are now. | looking exceedingly dignified and in- 
telligent, and possessed of but one per- 
Hope spoke eagerly, and the glow | fectly clear and distinct idea — that he 


| must now ‘begin right.” 


He was conscious of a singular lack 
of equilibrium, both physical and mental, | 0, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you | gither young or old, wishes to know. 
to which his nervousness of the earlier | | 
part of the afternoon was a trifling | Then after you'd trodden the other long track, 
matter; he was annoyed to find that he | Suppose that 
had an unusual sensation in the region | After 
of his bronchial tubes, and to rid him- 
self of it, cleared his throat once or 
twice in a careless, matter-of-fact way ; | Though dreary and rough, was most graciously 
he tried not to let himself get out of 
that proper attitude of mind, which 
Hope had said was so important, and | 0, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you 
kept assuring himeelf encouragingly | 
that if he could only begin all right he | 
should sail through surprisingly well, | 
as he had done in the park; to which 
end he repeated several times the first | 
sentence he had used in his recent re- 

Then he began to wonder why | 
| she did not come down, and, convinced | 
that he had been waiting an inordinate | glasses at the young man and demanded: 
length of time, a sudden wild gleam of | 
| hope shot across his sky — perhaps she | 
He was just pulling 
if she cares for you — mind, I say if she| himself together at this thought, when | story.” 
cares—she will be taken off her feet, and |the heavy curtains at the door were| . 


| ‘Excuse me for coming again, Miss 
He thought for a moment, then| Arnold,” he repeated with punctilious 
said, in the firm, deliberate accents | preciseness, gazing haughtily at the op- 


one walking up to a cannon’s mouth, | certain lonely little figure standing; | 


'a drooping, girlish figure in a mili- 


The butler, too well trained to evince | tary coat, and a sailor hat which had | 
suprise at his return, ushered Kendall | lost its usual jauntiness; for the bright | 
|into the reception-room and departed | head was resting dejectedly on the iron | 
with his card. Left to himself, the | reservoir railing, and the girl was weep- 
intently to the| ing as though her heart would break.— 
receding footsteps as they passed up! New York Post. 
the stairs and through the hall above, | 
and then, informing himself grimly | 
that he was now certainly ‘‘in for it,” 
he began pacing restlessly up and down 
the room, stopping now and then to 
exaniine carefully one or another of the | 
well-hung paintings, all of which he| 








WHICH ROAD? 

| It you could go back to the forks of the road— 

| Back the long miles you have carried the load ; 

Back to the place where you had to decide 

By this way or that through your life to 
abide; 

| Back of the sorrow and back of the care ; 

| Back to the place where the future was fair— 

If you were there now, a decision to make, 


take? 


ain to the forks you went back, 
ou found that its promises fair 


Were but a delusion that led to a snare— 





unrest, 

les 
| With balm for each bruise and a charm for each 
| ache — 


take? 
—Nixon Waterman. 








Diplomacy. 


‘I have come,” said the young man, 
| «*to ask for your daughter’s hand.” 
The. proud banker gazed over his 


‘*Well, have you any means of sup- 
porting her?” 
‘Alas! [ am poor—but hear my 


“Go on!” 

‘*When I spoke to Claudia about com- 
ing to see you, she told me it was use- 
less—that her mother was the man of 
ithe house, and that I had better 

goto her. But I said, ‘No! Your 
_ father may permit your mother to think 
|that she is the man of the house, 
|just to humor her, but I have seen 
|enough of him to know that when a 


Columbus might have used when he| posite wall, “but I found on getting| matter of importance comes up, his 

| announced his intention of discovering | away that I had forgotten something.” | strong will must always assert itself. 
“Oh, did you leave anything here?”’| His strength of character may not be 

‘inquired the young lady, in a voice| brought out by little things, still—’” 


| America: 
‘Yes, I'll doit.” 


‘“‘Good!” exclaimed Hope. ‘Now be 


| which, not altogether steady, seemed to 


‘¢My boy,” interrupted the old gentle- 


sure you get into the right attitude of | accord with a certain unusual expres. /man, patting him upon the shoulder, 


Kendall, for the first 
time in all their intercourse, not notic- 
ing her, owing to his sudden absorbing 


|the park. They showed pluck; never a| 


” and | 


| FOR SALE BY 


| 


| 


|DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 


And Hope Brewster dropped | 


‘‘And wouldn’t you be surprised if 


knows all the sides, and who is not in| 


That the road you first traveled with sighs and 


“‘Thave known allalong that you were 
not one of those ordinary dudes who 
are incapable of understanding what is 
going on in the world aronnd them. 
Take her,and may you always be happy.” 


GEMS. 


Next to faith in God is faith in labor. 
—Bovee, 


Unmingled joys here to no man befall. 
—Southwell. 


It is natural enough to cling to life.— 
O. W. Holmes. 


Life’s a short summer; man a flower. 
—Dr. Johnson. 


The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together.—Shake- 
speare. 

A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinity freshen 
nto smiles.—Irving. 

The nobleness of life depends on its 
consistency, clearness of purpose, quiet 
and ceaseless energy.— Ruskin. 

Life without liberty is joyless; but 
life without joy may be great. The 
greatness of life is sacrifice. —Ouida. 


He is happy whose circumstances suit 
his temper; but he is more excellent who 
can suit his temper to any circumstance. 
— Hume. 

Whatsoever it be that disorders, an- 
noys, grieves you, makes life look dark 
and your heart dambly ache, or wets 
your eyes with bitter tears, look at it 
steadily, look at it deeply, look at it in 
the thought of God and his purpose of 
good, and already the pain and annoy of 
it will begin to brighten.—Samuel Long- 
fellow. 


It is not seeing one’s friends, having 
them within reach, hearing of and from 
them, which makes them ours. Manya 
one hasall that, and yet has nothing. It 
is the believing in them, the depending 

on them, assured that they are good and 
| true to the core, and therefore could not 








park?” repeated Madeline. | but be good and true toward everybody | 


| else, ourselves included.—D. M. Craik. 





_ Safe, Soothing, Satisfying. 
| Originated "hamiyrnfstcian” 
Could a remedy have existed on the face of the 


earth for over 80 years except for the fact that it 
| possesses extraordinary merit for ail family ills? 


“fonts 
TD LINIMENT 


| It cures every form of Inflammation, Pleasant 
to take dropped on sugar. It cures colds, croup, 
coughs, colic, cramps, burns, bruises, all soreness, 


Every Mother Should have it 


in the house, 


| ‘Ter Internal] a: 2x as External ts. 


| Send for Our Book Treatment for Diseases, free. 
| Sold by all druggists. Price 3 cents; six $2.00, 
| 18. Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 











11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
| A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
| we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 
Regular subscription to 





Price. the Ploughman. 
American Kitchen Mag- 
"| ne . e *S .00 ° - 82.60 
Boston Cooking Schoo) 

M zine. e ° .50 ° . 2.40 
Good Gousekeoping 2.00 . . 360 
Household - 1.00 . ° 2,80 

| Table Talk. P . 1.00 2.80 
What to Eat. . - 1.00 2.80 
Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston. Mass. 











‘Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book, 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


{ 

| 

| Will be sent to any of our subscribers 
| on receipt of 


$1.50. ee 
| Regular Price $2.00. 


Packed full of everything a housekeeper 








} 


| 
| 


| 


| 








SAVE YOUR 
| PLOUGHMANS. 


~9 paid 
For 35 CENTS we will send you, posta~S pai 
n strong, handsome and serviceable BINDEB 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


‘Keep Them Olean, 
Make Them Easy of Reference, 
Save Your Time. 
| Sold at the PLOUGHMAN Office for 30 cen's. 


Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Devonshire St, Bste . 








See our Special Offer on 
\the sixth page. 





Fan 


3 a} 













so 





~~ 
a. ee 


Send or “‘the same as Pearline. 
it Back and if your 


” 


it back, 


this like Pearline. 


er sends you something in 
508 


If you’re a butcher, 


you want Pearline. 
proper washing of your frocks and 
aprons, and to keep the benches, 
blocks, floors, shelves, hooks, 
etc., as clean as they ought to be. 


You want it for the 


There's nothing that will do 
And it takes 
little time, and so little trouble 


and work that there’s no excuse for 

be not doing it. 
and sweet and clean with Pearline. 
Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


Keep everything dainty 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
lace of Pearline, be 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Teachers Wanted ! 


Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto, Can., New Crleans, La., 


death, ets. 


before August secured positions. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Union Teachers’ 
Agencies of America. 


REV. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


New York, N. Y., Washington. D. C., ‘San Fran 


», Cal., Chicago, IU, St. Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled during the school term, caused by resignation, 
We had over 8000 vacancies during the past season. 
ing teachers in every part of the U. S. and Canada, as over 94 per cent of those who registered 
One fee registers in 9 offices. 


Unqualified facilities for plac- 


Address all Applications to 








FARMS FOR SALE 





EAUTIFUL ESTATE, in town of Middle- 
boro, containing 4 acres of fine land, with an 
abundance of fruit, and all suitable for house lots. 
Buildings consist of house of two stories and L, 
shed, stable, and cow house; house contains 20 
| rooms has bath, furnace, hot and cold water; all 
buildings in good repair, newly shingled and 
| painted; stable for cows, 2 horses and carriages, 
| poulty y house for 100 fowls, 20 apple trees, 100 
| pear, 44 acre grape vines, cherries, peaches, cur- 
rants, raspberries, strawberries, asparagus beds, 
| shrubbery and ornamental trees in abundance. 
| The town has an'excellent system of water works, 
| sewers, electric and e* plant, good schools, good 
| roads, and is the R.R. junction of 5 roads. This 
| is a valuable piece of property; only 8 minutes’ 
walk to station, 15 to stores and churches. Price 
$9000, one half can remain on mortgage. 





YUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
| \) in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
| New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay. 
all by machine; — 25 to 30 head and team. 
| Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 20 roomsin first-class condition, 
| ceme nte cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 
| barns, clapboarded and pajnted; carriage house 
| 20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
| a beautiful lake for jong distance. Fine shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everything up in firstclass shape for country 
farm or su.amer boarding place, wish a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
| ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 
in! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 








WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
Farm. 80 acres Iu tillage; 60 of this being in 
| one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
| very productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 

timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market. 
Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old style 
| farm house, some 12 or l4rooms. Barns 100x560 
| and 132x43 and connected ; piggery 127x15. Al) 
newly painted and arran ed in the most modern 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns, 
divided into four sections —— water in each 
| section. Water to all buildings rom two never 
| failing springs. 150ton silo. Stable fitted with 
the “Bi well Adjustable Stall.” Cuts 100 tons 
hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 6 horses, 
30 sheep and 60 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, 





churches. and | 

schools near. This valuable property is offered | 
| with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 

it canpot be excelled. Investigate this. Person- 


ally examined. Photograph at office of J. A. 
WILLEY. 





EVER BEFORE offered for sale; been in 
iN family 80 years; 1% mile from station on 
Fitchburg R.&., 25 miles from Boston. 35 acres 

| tillage, 30 pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head, 3 
horses; 8 room house good repair, several fire- 
places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; 

| several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running 

| order, good repair, 25xlo; good view of village 
1% mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 cherry 
170 peach th st beginning to bear) 15 pear, 5 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, 4 acre strawber- 
ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000, 
14 cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. 








20 to 25 head; rnaeeng water in all =. 
| by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
fty condition, hay having been spent on place. 
Quantities of apples, pears, plums and cherries; 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 1% miles. Good two-story house, one | 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; carriage 
house, 2 ells, other out- buildings. Borders hand- 
some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, % 
| cash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
list of farms and village places, for particulars of | 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or | 
| J. A. WELLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston’ 


Ow NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture | 
y 
bh 





LL STOCKED.—For sale, 145 acre river farm | 
144'miles from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. | 
| 7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar ; 2 poul 
| houses (one cost $1500). Now carrying 50 he | 
and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Ownei | 

| sells milk at door; an excellent opportunity for | 

| retail route; also market gardening. Four acres | 
Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been | 
marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
isengaged. Best of water on farm and at build- 

| ings. 1% acres in strawberries, 26 grafted apple. 

| Age of owner demands a change. 

| ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M.., ten miles 

+8) from Boston. Soil very best of black loam. 

| Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 36 

ach, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House 

| 10 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 
All buildings painted and blinded and built three 
earsago. Price $5500. 








EEN RUN—As market garden farm, land in 
| B high state cultivation. 14% miles from sta- 
tion, 23 from Boston; 26 acres, 13 tillage, bal- 
ance pasture; 50 fruit trees. Is free from rocks, 
easy to work. Seven-room house, barn, 
| shed for farm ee etc., good henhouse; ex- 
cellent market 3 miles away. All farm tools, 
| wagon, top buggy. 75 fowl, 2 cows, 1 heifer, 2 
| horses go with this place for $2800, $1200 cash, 
balance 5 p. ¢. 
| 





} ULTRY PLACE. For $1800,14 cash, 25 
miles out. Convenient to lines of R.R. into 
| Boston. 17 acres tillage and 6 of pasture; will 
| keep 5 or six head of stock, large variety fruit, 
200 bbls. apples in season. 1% story_house, 7 
rooms, newly painted and papered. Barn and 
| hen house in good repair. Can show many other 
| fine properties same day. 





| 

y= COUNTY, ME.,—1 mile to village, 6 to 
station. 100 acres nicely divided, Hes on 
| southerly slope of beautiful ridge. 10-room house 
|andell. Barn 37x65, several out buildin As- 
| sessed $2100, F. &C. Will sell farm, tools and 
| horse $1700, #600 down, or farm alone $1500, 
8500, bal. $100 — Good place for summer 
boarders, and for poultry raising. 





YOT IN BOSTON, but only 15 miles out and 
N one of the best truck and market garden 
| farms to be found. 30 acres level land free from 
| stone, only 4 or 5 miles from one of the liveliest 
| markets in the state, a city of 30,000; 15 minutes 
‘to stores, station, post office, churches and the 

very best schools; well and city water — 
high, healthy location, fine neighborhood. Old 

stvle house, 9 rooms in good repair; stable with 

accommodations for 8 horses and cow. Price 


| $6000. 
ORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and 
Vy tools included; 84 acres, land level, free 
| from rocks, on main road, electrics to pass, 13 
| miles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, 
| post-office, churches and schools. House 2-story 
| and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
| house, pleasant location ; small cottage fur hired 
|man. Barn 60x50. ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
| basement; henne ry 12x24 ice bouse and wagon 
| sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 18 cows (Jersey 
| stoc's), 2 bulls, 6 young stock, about 50 swine, 4 
| horses, 2 pair heavy harnesses. 1 pair light do., 
| 1 express do., 1 lightdo., 1 double, 1 single wagon 
l-horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky plow, manure 
| spreader mowing machine. horse rake, teder. 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W. A. Wood 
reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester, 
|110h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 
earrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 
think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 
or milk can be scldip town Here is an income 
payer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 
5 per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 


2( it House 12 rooms, and large hay barns, 
well and spring water; cuts 125 tons hay first 
|erop. Price $15,000, easy terms; no incum- 
| brance. 
WwO-FAMILY HOUSE with 








-ACRE FARM about 25 miles out. 








3 to 4 acres land 
17 miles out. Price $2200. 


INEST POULTRY PLAN? in New Englana 
EF Near city of 85,000 Population, 25 miles from 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 
top petees. 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant. 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; 
city 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No, 1— 
75x12; No. 2~72x12; No. 3—75x12;' No. 4— 
100x 16; No. 5—72x 16. Two smaller ones, 12x 
24, and 8x16—all having yards varying from 50 
to 100 feet in length. Buildings facing south. 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth pine 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City water 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwelling 
house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cellar; joing 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, two 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler en- 
gine. Mann power bone cutter; clover cutter; 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg Monarch. 
All a clapboarded and painted. On main 
road,electrics soon to pass. 134 mile to store, 
pecans, churches, etc. There are 200 plum, 

ZS ome 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries 
100 blackberries, and small strawberry bed. Pries 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 ure 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga- 
tiovs >! ‘ted. Address J. A. WILLEY, 

178 DEVONSHIRE SrT., BosTon. 
6 MILES from BOSTON, 58 acres ex grass 
91 land; grass cut by machine. im story 
house, 10 rooms, painted and blinded. New barn 
Sagonsdes and painted; fine cellar, water at 
bnildings; plenty fruit, wood for home use. In- 
cluded are 17 cows (just been tested), pair hors 
es, fowls, everything in the line of farming tools 
and machinery. and in good condition. One and 
two miles respectively from Stations, stores, P.O, 
fue by yoy Milk sold at the door each 
. ¢ per can the year round 

$5500, part cash; free and clear. oe ae 
4 MILES OUT, reached by two lines o 
D5 40 acres, well divided ; weed for a 
Sane sor orchard 100 trees (200 bbls.’96), 18 

3 currant, strawberry bed. Large house, 
th rooms and ell, shed; barn 36x36, 16 f 
and herhouse, all inted and blinded. Three 
wells fine water; soil a deep, rich loam, free from 
rocks, very roductive. Included are 4 cows, 2 
heifers, ens, 8itons hay and fodder, 15 tons 
ensilage and pumace, all farming tools complete; 


near good markets. A fine pi 
full running order. Prics $4200. of property ip 





Drs VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
ist. Because it is nine miles from Bostou 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2nd. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights. 
and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with su cellar; 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winte1 
sash. Sold on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. or in R. I. Personally examined. 





Qrock and GRASS FARM 86 acres. 
\) mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. 
9.rooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x55, shed and wag- 
on house; all buildings painted and in good con- 
dition ; ‘well shaded ; 500 peach, well fruited, 175 
plum gat beginning to bear, 75 bearing apple 
trees, 10 cows, = horses, 50 fowls, ail farmin; 
ph crops, and 50 tons in barn, Price for a 


One 
House 


wITUATED between two of the best markets 
in the state, 20 miles from Boston. 5 minutes 
walk to electrics. 90 acres, well divided; soil a 
good dark loam; keeps 12 head ; 100 apple, 25 
pear, 30 ach, raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes. arm house 8 rooms, 2,barns, 3 hen 
houses, 3 good wells of water. Assessed $4000 
— r ae. and aie There is $1 
ood and timber now re to cut; 
to P.O. and stores. 7 — 





ALL TO SEE PHOTO of this farm of 84 

acres (in one solid block). Land in good state 
of cultivation, easily worked, free from stone; 
very convenient, being only 3 minutes’ walk 
to electrics that take one to K. R. station, stores, 
churches, State Normal School and library, little 
over a mile distant; 10 minutes to posf office, 
store and church. Buildings consist of a hand- 
some 2-story house and ell of 12 rooms, heated 
by furnace, woodshed, carriage house, barn and 
shed, and all in excellent repair; good shade, 
handy to lake where excellent boating facilities 
are to be had. 





W ORCESTER CO. FRUIT FARM, near good 
markets, 70 acres in all; 9 acres set out to 
apple and peach} 200 apple and 406 peach 4 yrs. 
old, in fine condition; raspberries and blackber: 
ries returned $100in' 96. Soila vice black loam. 
ts 30 tons hay. Large house, painted and 
blinded, wood shed, wagon house, piggery and 
barn, 20 tie-ups and 2 stalls; running water at 
house and barn. Large elm front house 24 feet 
around it. Electrics | wm a Price $3000. $700 
down. Particulars of J. BARNARD, Acton, 
Mass., or at this office. 
Gorn TO SETTLE AN ESTATE. 60 acres 
a land, well divided, good buildings. 
Brick house 9 rooms and ell, cement cellar, shed 
and carriage house. Barn 70x38 with cellar 
under whole, built 1873, cost $3200, clapboarded 
and blinded, with cupalo. Poultry house for 100 
fowl. Buildings face south and east; nice shade 
trees. Wood for home use; variety fruit; water 
from wells and springs. 2% miles to depot, 
stores and post office. and near two large citles; 
ood train service to Boston on main line of B. & 
M. Price only $2600. Photo at office. 








‘SEVENTEEN MILES from Boston—House 7 
\) rooms, furnace heat, several poultry houses, 
17 acres land. Price $2500. 

N ILK AND POULTRY farm of 60 acres, 22 
a miles out, on mainline. $6000. 

6)-ACRE VILLAGE place in Al order near 
P. O., stores, ete. $1500. 


N ILK FRAM or HORSE RANCH, excellent 
A for either purpose, 70 acres; house 14 
rooms, and barn; only 12 miles from Boston. 
Price$10,000 to close estate. 


OF FASHIONED HOUSE—on main street 

within 15 minutes walk of P. O., stores and 
depot; water in house, goes buildings, good 
orchard. Price $2500, one-half cash. 


——— 


OR $1000.—14 acres land, house 5 rooms, 
barn and wood shed; well water in house. 
Reason for selling, old age. 


RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4v0 fine bearing apple trees, 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 8 
strawberries. 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part- 
ure-, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
Pump at sink, running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boilers. n 60x38; 16 tie ups and 
8 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
for apple cellar; barn clapboarded and painted, 
c »pola and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x36, 
Two yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
hay by machine. Price $6000. 
1Y ACRES smooth, level land. 4% miles from 
station, stores, churches and public — 
Borders river; 700 feet frontage on main stree 
17 miles from Boston. No buildings; good for 
poultry or green house; price $750. 
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Absolutely Pure 

















THE HORSE. 








—Since July 4 Star Pointer has traveled 
over 8000 miles on cars, has paced 2 
heats below 2.05, and nine in 2.02 1-2 
or better. 

—Dr. S. A. Tuttle has operated on five 
stallions recently at Readville Chester. 
One for James Campbell, two for Geo. 
Van Dykeand one for M. E. Sturgis of 
the Victoria, 15 West 32d street, | ee 2 
This last one was a cross fellow but he 
stood as quiet as Mary’s little lainb 
while the surgery was in progress. Dr. 
Tuttle and his son Dr. Harry Tattle 
performe:| the operation in less than one 
minute, and that is all there is to it. 


‘of puff paste in perfection, being warm 


Boston Cooking School. 


All ingredients mentioned in the follow- 
ing recipes are measured level. 


The new lecture room at 372 Boylston 
St. was well filled Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 8, to listen to the lecture on Puff 
and Plain Paste, which is a feature of 
every course, Miss Farmer being an es- 
pecial expert on this question. The day 
was wholly unsuitable for the making 


and moist, making it difficultto handle 

| the butter and pastry. She showed, 
| however, her ability to meet all difficul- 
| ties and overcome theu:, for the pastry 
| produced was very satisfactory under 
the circumstances The leeture included 
‘the making of Puff and Plain Paste, 
‘which were used in Chicken Patties, 
Mince Pie, Orange Napoleons, Apple 
/Tartlets and Cheese Bars. For a 
/Thanksgiving dessert, the making of 
Pudding Glace was illustrated. 


OAP. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 








puff paste, using a wooden spoon for 
this small quantity. Pat and roll the 
dough ont into along rectangular piece 
on a floured board, fold in the butter as 
for puff paste, and finish as directed in 
recipe for puff paste, giving it three rolls 
instead of five. This plain paste would 
be good if the butter was not washed, 
but is much improved by washing the 





In making pastry, good butter and | 
|pastry flour shoud be used. A light 
delicate touch produces the best results. 
| The use of ice will not be necessary ex- | 
‘cept in warm weather or when the room 
in which it is made is warm. 
}used at the lesson, the pastry being | 
‘chilled frequently between pans filled | 
with ice. Pastry flouris used because 
| it gives a lighter, flakier and more deli-| 
cate crust than bread flour, although | 
the latter contains more nuatriment, be- 


‘ing richer in gluten. But little salt is | 





butter before using. This plain paste 
is good enough to u-e for almost every- 
thing except patties and vol-au-vents. 


CuicKeEN Patties.—Chill puff paste by | purchased in the blue ginger jars. 


many rounds as there are patties to be 
served. With asmaller cutter remove 
the centers of half the rounds, and lay 


| Itas better used the same day it is made. | frosen 


Ice was | putting between pans of ice or if cold. 
weather, letting it stand out of doors.' day morning, November 10, beginning 
Roll out until quarter of an inch thick | at ten o’clock, at the rooms of the Cook- 
and cut witha patty cutter, twice 4s jing School, 372 Boylston Street. 


| 


are made small and the cheese bare 
shorter, a bunch of them may be served 
to each person, or they may be made 
larger, and slipped out of the rings as 
required. Either Young America or a 
combination of Young America and 
Parmesan cheese is suitable for this. 
Buy Parmesan by the pound and grate 
at home. 


Puppine GLace—Scald one-half cup- 
ful raisins in two and one-half cupfuls 
milk; strain, and make a custard of the 


milk, one cupful sugar, two eggs and 
one-eighth teaspoonful salt. Cool, add 
one cupful heavy cream, one-half cupful 
candied fruit, first soaked for several 
houre in brandy or wine, one-quarter 
cupful Canton ginger, one tablespoonful 
ginger syrup and three tablespoonfuls 
wine. Freeze and mouid. 

The raisins give a delicate flavor to 
the milk and may be used for a plum 
pudding afterwards, and will be the 
better for soaking first. If the fruit is 
first soaked in brandy or wine, it will 
not freeze so hard as to be unpleasant 
in the cream. Add the wine just before 
freezing and if preferred, the fruit may 
not be added until the mixture is half 
The Canton ginger may be 





The next lesson will be given Wednes- 
The 
subject will be ‘“‘A Lesson with the | 
Chafing Dish.” Single admission, fifty | 
cents. 


BITS OF FUN. 


Teaspout: Why are yon so angry at 
the doctor? Mrs. Teaspout: When I 
told him I had a terrible tired feeling he 
told me to show him my tongue.— 
Household Words. 


The following conversation reported 
by a friend was recently overheard be- 
tween two brothers, aged four and six 
years: ‘Say, Winny, what is the differ- 
ence, anyway, between a bicycle and a 
tricycle?” Elder (with patronizing air) : 
‘““Why, Ray, don’t you know that? Ifa 
man takes the thing home to see how he 
likes it, it is a tricycle; but it he buys it 
outright, it is a bicycle.””—Exchange. 

A young student in a certain theologi- 
cal seminary recently persuaded a fel- 
low student to listen to him while he re- 
hearsed a sermon. His subject wag 
“Light.” With a violent gesture with 
the right arm he said: ‘*Blot ont the 
moon!” Then, witha combined ges- 
ture, made up of both arms, he bel- 


| lowed: «Blot out the stars!” But it was 
| enough. 
| with a hoarse, cruel whisper: “Turn off | 


The auditor arose to leave 


the gas.” 





Free Lecture on Beekeeping. 


Ata special meeting of the R. I. Bee 
Keepers’ Educational Society to be held 


used, and none at all in puff paste, as it | the rims thus formed on top of the 


|on Wednesday evening Nov. 10th, at 8 
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New Improved We make this Spo Unprecedented Offer to Quickly 

















Introduce and Obtain Agents in New Localities. 

LECTRIC ELTS To gant introduce and obtain agents in as many new Jocalities as possible 

pfor Dr. Horne’s New Improved ey and Appliances, we have decided to 

sell for 30 days only, our No.4 Dr Horne’s New Improved Regular $20.00 Electr 

pat er ma v ht nag Belt for only $6.66, apricethat will make it possible for every person reading th 
med ’ 


advertisement to get one of our best Belts atanominal price. Never in the Mls. 
the following diseases. | tory of our business have we offered to well this helt at such a price, but we want 
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| 
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| 
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y tis fie 


"ATTWANNY 34ND SNO 


an agent in your locality, and we believe that if you buy a Belt you will beso well 
Rheumatiam pleased with it that oon wil either act as our age 7 or he Ipu joan ore 
Sciatica Remember, the Belt we are offering you for cnly #6.06is our No. 4Dr. H 
New Improved Regular $20.00 Comimnation Belt for men or women. It ws a t 
Lumbago able and can be worn by any member of the family. Suspensory free with every 
Cata male Belt. It is the best Belt we manufacture: in fact, the Best on Barth, and we 
rh make no exception to tnis statement We have sold hundred y thousar 
Asthma them, up to $40.06. There is nota family but whet should have o 

as it is the best and cheapest doctor, and you do net have to goout of the 
Neuralgia getit. It will last you for years with proper care, and will es. ve itee!fin 

ten times over. These Electric Beits have cured thousands and will « 

Dyspepsia will only give it a trial, as the many test.monials which we publish ia our 
Constipation we peers. 

Heart Troubl YOU RUN NO RISK IN DEALING WITH Us. 

rouotes We do not ask you tosend any money in advance. If you want one 
Paralysis belts we are perfectly willing to send it to your nearest ey ome 

that you can see and examine it free of any cost, just the sone « 

Nervousness our office or go into ony store, and if you sre perfectly 

ress agent the price of the Belt and express charges en 

Spinal Discases o returned to us Can any fairer offer hen ey t nt 

Varicocele manufacturers of Electric Belts who send Belts C. 0. D., without asking 

advance. If you wish to send cash with order we will prey expr ¢ 
Torpid Liver and guarantee the Beit to be exactly as represented, or forfeit @100.00. 

Throat Troubles WE HAVE WOW OFFERED YOU AN OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR LIFE 2 
Kidney Complaints sos you do net accept it you sorry for it, as we shall Re. 


may be sorry 
y thet + 
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Sleeplessness every Belt we sell at the above price, but it is cheaper to intr: 
i< ment 


Nervous Debility 


One morning this week they went to tends to retard the rising; sufficient wa- | rounds, brushing the edges over with 


. . | JOHN I 
> ° ae } s { 2 ow. 
South Lawrence to operate on one be.|ter is used in mixing so as to leave cold water first, so that they will not) 


178 DEVONSHIRE 


f ] 
cuT out CoOoOUProwmw 
Lost Vigor and send to us with your waist measure in inches. Doa't de 
ble, otherwise you may forget it 


o’clock in the Browning & King build- 


The Asking Price. r 


e 


, 


6s BBN 8K T- 


a 2 eee ge” 


longing to Mr. W. H. Skinner at the 
Driving Park, and had 24 minutes to go 
there, do the job and catch a train back 
to Boston. They did it and had time to| 
spare.— Spirit of the Hub. | 
o— i por 

Weaning Foals. | 

Foals that are about to be weaned in| 
the fall of the year should, preparatory 
to the time of isolating them from their 
dams, be taught to eat freely of grain, 
pulse, and other highly nutritive food. | 
The loss of the dam’s milk is a severe) 
check to their constitution and growth, 
which even an abundant supply of hay 
or grass will not wholly compensate. 
A variety of food is not only permissi- 
ble but to be advocated, although grass 
or good hay and corn should form their 
staple diet. Too many different sorts 
of food can be hardly tried, says a high 
authority on the matter, ‘*‘but of course, 
they must be given judiciously, at vari- 
ous times and in small quantities.” 
Should the bowels act too freely by the 
use of succulent foods, or from any 
other cause, recourse must be had to 
small feeds of barley or old split beans 
—care being taken the latter are per- 
fectly sound—and hay should be substi- 
tuted entirely to the exclusion of grass. 
The contrary condition of the bowels 





a clean bowl,—the amouat vary-| 
ing with the flour used. The softer the | 
mixture can be made and yet have it) 
easy to handle, the better and more deli- | 
cate the pastry will be. A palette knife | 
is a convenience for mixing. Measure- | 
ments must be accurate, the flour put 
lightly int. a measuring cup and not 
shaken down. It is better to weigh the 
materials rather than measure them by 
cupfuls. The lighter the flour, the bet- 
ter the pastry. Butter gives a flavor 
which no substitute can give, but lard 
gives a flakiness that the use of all but- 
ter does not produce. If lard is ob- 
tected to, cottolene may be substituted, 
using one-third less. 

Purr Paste—Wash one-half pound 
butter (a solid cupful) to remove the 
salt and buttermilk. To do this, dip 
the hands first into as hot water as can 
be borne, then into cold water, treating 
| the bowl in which the butter is to be) 





| separate in baking. 


Lay on a baking 
sheet, which has been covered with 


brown paper, chill, and bake ina hot asking about twenty-five per cent more | an address on ‘‘How anyone can man- | 


oven from twenty-two to twenty-five 
minutes, watching carefully to see that 
they rise equally, ‘They should reach 


their full height in from ten to twelve) will take. 


minutes. 


patties whea served. 
the underdone portion in the centre of 


the patty and fill with creamed chicken. | 


A half pound of paste makes from six 
to eight patties. 


CreamMep Cuicken.—Heat one ani 
one half cupfals cold cooked chicken cui 
in dice, in one cupful sauce made of two 
tablespoonfuls butter, three tablespoon- 
fuls flour, one cupful milk, one fourth 
teaspoonful salt and a few grains pepper. 

Oyster patties may be made the same 
way substituting the following filling: 

Parboil and drain one pint of oysters 


| 


Remove, also, | 


|for market, than they expect to get or) 


Not a few farmers have the habit of | 


for their products when they are ready | 


That this is not the best 


After baking, remove the) policy to pursue, can readily be seen, | idence, R. I. 
centres, reserving them for covers to the | 


says a writer in the Michigan Farmer. 
| For instance, if the farmer has a clip | 
of wool for sale, and asks much more 
ie it is worth, buyers will pass by 
without even stopping to examine the 
clip. If he is really ready to sell, it is 
seen that chances to sell at the market 
price are lost. If instead of asking 
more than it was worth, he had asked 
only the highest market price, a sale 
could have been effected. If in the 
hope of better figures in the future, it 
might do to ask prices beyond the mar- 





|ing, Westminster street, Providence, 


Cold Extremities 


ponte ‘ tty 1 ag 
Femate Compiaints| DR. HORNE ELECTRIC BELT & Truss Co. | 
Pains in the Back 112-114 DEARBORN ST., GHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


and Limbs P. S.—If you have no use for an Electric Pelt please ba 
> . tisement to some one that you know, who is not enjoying geod heal 
AU Weaknesses in | (j\s you will favorthem and us. Wewaert a i. 
Men and we can give steady employment. We only employ 
. and can speak of their merits from personal experic 
Women. REFERENCES :—As to our reliability v 


Samuel Cushman of Pawtucket will give | 


age bees, secure the product and not get | 
stung.” All interested are invited. Re- | 
freshments, including honey, will be 
served. W. A. Gartside, Sect’y, Prov- | 


MORE-DR.HORNE ELECTRIC BELTS SOLD THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED 


any Bank in Chicago, and the many thousand: 
have used our Electric Beltagpd Appliances during the past 20 years. 








Tough Clothing. 

Every mother knows that durability is the 
most important feature to be considered in 
selecting boys’ clothing. This fact has been 
especially borne in mind by A. Shuman & Co. . 
in the manufacture of the ““Knockabout” suits, My own experience leads me to be- 
which are one of their specialties. The| lieve that buckwheat cannot be grown Wp. 
strongest of linings, threads, etc., are used, the | profitably in the corn belt. An inci-| Sc 
seams are double stitched and stayed. The | dental proof that it is not profitable in| 


trousers have the patent double knee, and extra . 
pieces and buttons go with each suit to accom- the corn belt is chown by the fact that 


modate the long-suffering mother. And the |) 0! May travel across the states of | 
price for all this is only $5. Boys like them | Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and not see | Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Infiu- 








Something About Buckwheat. | 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


because they do not have to charge their minds | a buckwheat patch in a hundred miles, 


washed in the same way. Put the but- and add to one and one-half cupfuls 
ter in the bowl and let the cold water| brown sauce made of one-fourth cupful 


from the faucet run over it, working it butter, one-fourth cupfal flour, one cup- | 
with the hands until it is soft and waxy. | ful strained oyster liquor, one-half cup- | 
Butter paddles or a wooden spoon may |ful milk or cream, one-half teaspoon- | 


be used if one has a tendency to rheu-/ ful salt, one-eighth teaspoonful pepper 
matism or neuralgia or unusually warm and one teaspoonful anchovy essence. 
hands. Miss Farmer was obliged to| Brown the butter before adding the 
do it in this way as the day was so| flour. 

warm. Then take the butter in the 
left hand, and pat and fold it with the) 
tips of the fingers or the thick partof; . . ; . ye 
the right hand, whichever is the easier, | P'S 19» 48 with a china plate, the pie is 
until no water flies from it. Reserve | liable to have an underdone and ‘‘soggy” 
two tablespoonfuls of the butter and lower crust, and air will sometimes get 
‘shape the remainder into a flat, circular between the crust and plate. Line the 
piece and lay it aside upon a floured plate with the paste, it being a poor 


should, of course, lead to diet of succu-* portion of the board until ready to use paste that will not batter its own plate, 


lent food and bran mashes. The condi- 
tion of the foal’s bowels should be care- 
fully watched for some time after wean- 
ing. The sudden change from relying 
principally upon his dam to entire de- 
pendence on other sources of food sup- 
ply not infrequently leads to a derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, which, 
with care and judicious feeding, is usu- 
ally not difficult to correct.—Live Stock 
Journal. 


The World’s Trotting Record. 


Ep. Mass. PLouGHMAN: DEAR Sir,— 
I often see in your paper notes in 
regard to trotting horses, giving their 
records and other information. 

If you would answer these few ques- 
tions for my own information, it would | 
greatly oblige me. 

1. When was the mile record low-| 
ered to 2.40? 

2. Was it by Dexter? Where, and| 


on what date? | 





3. What was the best previous|not to let the butter work through the | 924 salt to taste—lemon juice if de-| 


record and where made? 
4. When was it again 
Where, and by whom? 


lowered? 
W.H.A. 

According to authentic records, the) 
world’s record was never 2.40. The) 
earliest known record for trotting is| 
2.59, made in 1806 by a horse called | 
Yankee, in Harlem, N.Y. 

In 1810, in Philadelphia, ‘Boston | 
Horse” lowered this to 2.48 1-2. About 
this time, trotting races of two, three, | 
or four miles were in vogue, so the’ 
next lowest record for one mile was| 
made in 1834 by Sally Miller, and it | 
was 2.57. Trotting under saddle was | 
also much practised at this time and 
Oneida Chief broke 2.37 in 1835 by 
trotting a mile under saddle in 2.31, | 
which was lowered to 2.28 in 1839 by | 
Drover. This, I think, satisfactorily | 
answers questions one, three and four, | 
relating to the record of 2.40, best| 
record previous to it, and the next low- 
est record, holders of, and when and 
where made. 

Dexter, 2.17 1-2, never held a record 
of 2.40. He made his first appearance 
in 1864 in a race at ‘The Fashion 
Course,” Long Island, where he trotted 
in 2.34 1-2, 2.35, 2.86. So it is evident 
that Dexter never had a record of 2.40, 
as only winning heats in a race are 
call records, Dexter trotted a record 
of 2.18 under saddle, to one of 2.17 1-2 
in harness. He was purchased by 
Robert Bonner and lived to an old age. 





A wise man is on the lookout for a good 
thing. German Peat Moss, sold by C. B. Bar- 
rett, 45 North Market street, for horse bedding 
is one of the good things of this world. 





it. Upon the thorough washing of the | put on one or two rims, according as to 
butter depends much of the success of | Whether a deep pie is liked or not, first 
the pastry, and it will be found that! wetting the edge, fill with the mince 
butter varies very much. Work the| meat and cover with the paste. Make 
two tablespoonfuls of butter which have cuts in the top in any fancy pattern, 
been reserved into a half pound of/ and bake in a moderate oven. Plain 


ing the tips of the fingers and keeping | puff paste for the top and rims or for 
the flour between the butter and the the rims alone. Or the crusts may be 
fingers as much as possible. } ; 
the flour to a dough with cold water, | afterward, which will make it more 
toss on to a floured board, and_| healthful. 

knead as for a small loaf of bread... Mince Pre Meat—Cover four pounds 
Cover, to prevent any crust form-| jean beet and two pounds suet with 


ing, and let stand for five minutes, ene er 2 : 
then pat with a rolling-pin and roll boiling water. Cook slowly until the 


out, using a long, hght sweep, into a meat is tender; cool and chop thin. 
rectangular shape. Place the remain- Add twice the amount of finely-chopped 
der of the butter in the middle of the ®PPle, three quinces finely chopped, 
paste at one side, then fold it over length- | three pounds sugar, two cupful molasses, 
wise, as for a turnover, pressing the *W° quarts cider, four pounds raisins 
edges together lightly. Fold one end | Seeded and cut in pieces, three pounds 
over, and the other under, giving three | CUrTants, one-half pound finely cut cit- 
layers to the paste, then cover and let |"®) the suet and stock in which the meat 
stand seven minutes. At the end of the | ¥%* cooked reduced to one and one-half 
time, turn the paste half way round, cupfuls. Cook slowly two hours,then add 
pat and roll out again, then fold in three |°® Quart cooking brandy, one table- 
layers,cover and let rest five minutes. Re- | spoonful each of cinnamon and mace, 
peat this process until the paste has been |°8¢ tablespocnful clove, two grated 
rolled out five times. Care should be taken | "Utmegs, one teaspoonful 


paste, and if the butter seems to be | Sired. This may be varied to suit the 
more on one side than the other, the | family Caste. 
paste may be folded together lengthwise; ORaNGe NapoLeons. — Bake three 
again, as well as in the three folds. Use | separate layers of puff paste, pricking the 
as little flour on the board and pin as| pastry before baking so that it will rise 
possible, changing the paste from} one | 

jevenly. Pat between the sheets orange 
place to another on the board frequently |“) : ng 
to prevent its sticking. In moving it, | illing ; spread the top with a frosting 
lift it over the fingers, having them| made of two tablespoonfuls boiling 
meet underneath, not putting the tips of | W#ter and enough confectioners’ sugar 
the fingers through the paste. Keep the| ‘spread. Cut in pieces two and one- 
board and pin clean, wiping them off | belt by four inches witha very sharp 
if the pastry sticks fo them at all, and| *#ife, and serve. 
flour again. Roll from you most of the} ORANGE FILLING.—Mix one-half cup- 
time, with a light, delicate touch, as | ful sugar, two and one-half tablespoon- 
rolling first one way then the other, | 


will break the bubbles of air which ren- | i, Se = “—- - 
ders the pastry light. | Orange, one-fourth cupful orange juice, 
Puff paste gives the best results i | One-half tablespoonful Jemon juice, one 
chilled before baking. A hot oven is| “8% slightly beaten per =— tosspecetel 
required such as would be used for bak- | of butter. Cook ten minutes in — double 
ing biscuit, with the greatest heat from | Ser, ey Eaeey. Cee be- 
underneath, and it should be carefully fore spreading. 
watched and frequently turned so that; APPLE TarTLets.—Line patty-pans 


it will rise evenly. The heat should be| with Plain Paste and fill two-thirds full 


| (which are crowded with so many more impor- 
ket. The better way, however, would | tant matters) with thought: of clothing. 


be to say that you were not ready to | Mothers like them, for they give the mending 
offer for sale. | baskét a longer vacation and insure a respect- 





Mince Pie—Perforated tin pie plates | 
are to be much preferred for baking | 


The man who wants to sell, but who, 
in the hope of getting a little above the 
/market, asks twenty-five per cent above, 
is surely making a mistake. No buyer, | 
whether he be buying wool, sheep or 
cattle, is ever going to take the time to 
|stop and look at anything that may be 
offered to him when the price set on it | 
is beyond reason. 

When farm products are ready for 


\sale the farmer should be posted on 


Moisten | baked separately, and the filling added | 


prices, which is the case to-day, with | 
few exceptions, and ask only the top of | 
the market, sticking firmly to the one 
price, unless changes in the market ne- 
cessitate a change of prices. Traders | 


| 
| 


flour (usually about two cupfuls), us-| paste may be used for the whole pie, or | SoD Gene Cane Cees Ses: cee Reena 


one price, and that it is useless to try 
to “Jew” him, which is a poor plank in 
business transactions for either party. 


able appearance for theiractivesons. See their 
card in this issue. 


Old, Young People. 
People age quickly in this American life, and 
instances of preservation of youthful strength 


and vigor in mature years are pointed to as re- | 
|markable. We are educated to believe in early 


decay of physical beauty and strength, espe- 


} 
cially in our women, and permit the decline to | 
}continue with a passing sigh. Most women 


bave a worn look in the early twenties, the 
figure loses its roundness, the face the glow of 


youth, and from that time on they age rapidly. | 


All this is wrong and unnecessary. Let every- 
body to whom this word may come, men and 
women alike, consult Dr. Greene, and learn 


| from his great experience the cause of your 
trouble, and secure his invaluable advice. Dr. | 


Greene, discover of the famous Nervura, and 
many other wonderful remedies, invites con- 
sultation at his office, 34 Femple Place, Boston, 
Mass., either by personal call or by letter 
through the mail, and in either case he will 
give you advice absolutely free of all charge. 


pepper, | 


| Better have one price, and stick firmly | This offer is for everybody, old and young, rich 
to it through thick and thin. In the | #4 Poor, and thousands of happy people tes- 
end it will win more times for the man 
who follows it, than itloses. Then, too, 
there is some satisfaction in trading this | Don’t be satisfied to grow old prematurely when 
way. the advice of this famous physican is at your 
Perhaps some mav think that I am disposal for the asking, wholly free of charge. 
. , 





or have been, a trader along this line, 
but such is not the case. Who of us| 
would sell his stock to a trader if we| 
knew that he was trying to buy cheaper 
of us for the same grade of stock than | 
/our neighbors received? Know the} 
| market and ask the full value of what- 
|ever you are offering, but no more. 


GOMBAULT’S 


Ses A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 
——_ The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 

| the place of all liniments for miid or severe pose. 
c 


P rfecti in j 3 Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
Re ncnccsapactisrngsice ng SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
Housekeepers frequently wonder why it is rata raging meee 

- - Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
| that they cannot make biscuit and cake that are | Price "$1.80 per Dott ae gh cee 
= exp : e « sLotulildirec 
| light and palatable and that taste as delicious | for ite wees Send for descriptive circulara, 
| as the biscuit and cake made by their mothers | T2E LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS (O.. Cloveland OU. 


/ and grandmothers, the delightful memory of 








tify today to the practical nature of the expe- | 
rienced advice of this great specialist and the | 
marvelous curative power of his remedies. | 


a 
Horse Owners! Use. 


enza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 


while in Pennsylvania every hill is Swelling of the Joints, 
white with the blossoms and the acreage | 


Lumbago, Inflammation, 
of it sown is greater than that of oats, 


jcora, wheat and rye combined. From | RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


/my experience in growing buckwheat it | ; : 
lis a bad crop to precede corn, as not Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, 


only does the buckwheat come up thick Toothache, Asthma, 
as a weed, but the land seems unfavora- | DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


bly affected for the crop. If I was grow- | 
- . fe | ee 20 . ~ > "“s 
\ing buckwheat I would always seed, if | CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one 


z : |to twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR afte: 
possib!e, to clover with the buckwheat, | reading this advertisement need any one SUF- 
, FER WITH PAIN. P 
and | would sow both crimson and/| 
Radway’s Ready Relief is a S Cc for 
coinmon clover, so as to have two} Every Pain, Seentne. Srulecs, Paine in - 
he Back, C ? , 
chances forastand. As buckwheat need . Mae ates en ee a 
not be sown until about the firstof July, ; PAIN BSHED? 
aang That instantly stops the most excruciating 
|the clover will have a chance to grow | pains, allays inflammation, and cures Congest- 
until in Jane, and by that time would | '©s whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels 
- or other glands or organs, by one application. 
furnish a good coat to plow under. All| Wen Usep INTERNALLY—A half to a tea- 
. : 7 a -y | Spoonful in half a tumbler of water will in a 
the buckwheat I have ever seen growD | ¢.. ninutes cure Cramps, Speame, Sour 
was cut by hand with acradle, raked up a Nervousness, Sleepless- 
bari . ness, Sick eadache, Diarrhwa, Dysentery. 
at once and set in small bunches which | Cojj¢, Flatulency and all internal pains, , 
can be lifted with a fork without sepa-| Fifty cents per bottle. 
rating them. We rake along the swath 





Sold by Drugzgists. 
RADWAY & CO., NEW YORK. 
until we roll up a bunch two feet in .*. BE SURE TO GET RADWAY'S. 
diameter, then take hold of the top and | __ 
set it up on the butts, spreading them 

out and gathering the heads together so 

as to give the bunches a wigwam shape. | 
When well cured it is taken to the 
barn and tramped out with horses, as it 


It is best to cut ELY’S 
|the buckwheat when the land is quite | CREAM BALM 


|dry, for the effect of the crop on uhe | Sup as uny cer ee 


teal fhe aiem 26 ene . se +. +. | OUS drug. 
soil is to make it very loose, and if it is |”; opens and cleans the 


| wet some of the plants will pull up by | Nasal Passages, Allays 


Drugsist CATARRH 
for a generous 

10 CENT Cp ELy'S 
TRIAL SIZE, : 


threshes very easily. 


Pain ard Inflammation, G 


the roots and the clods will dry and get | Heals and Protects “eCOLD ! 
b N HEAD 
LI 


_ , | Membrane. 

|mixed with the grain, and vnless the! Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 

| miilar s _ » : | quickly absorbed. Gives relief atonece. 50 cts 
miller has good machinery for cleaning | ot Dru gists or by mail. Trial Size 19 cts. a 
| the grain the flour will be gritty. This | Druggists or by mail 


. . . e BROTHERS. 4@ Warren Street, New York 
_is one trouble in growing buckwheat in | 


| . . . 

a region where so little is grown the new 
} . a . & that | BEGIN year right— KEEP FARM ACCOUNTS 
millers are not prepared to make good You know it will pay you well. 
| flo it.—W ,, "OW i ,| First—Learn the easiest aud best sistem. Cost 
four of it Waldo F Brown, in the | you 20 cents silver. Getitof J. R. WHITNEY 
| Prairie Farmer. & CO., Broadalbin, N. Y. Ask for How to Keep 
Farm Accounts. 








which even to this day creates a sensation of 
pleasure to the palate. The trouble arises from 
| the highly adulterated state of the materials 
| they have to work with, particularly the 
| cream-of-tartar and soda used to raise or 
| leaven the food. Cream-of-tartar and soda 
| that are now procurable for domestic purposes 
| contain large quantities of lime, earth, alum 
land other adulterants, frequently from five 
to twenty-five per cent, and consequently vary 
| so much in strength that no person can tell the 
| exact quantity to use, or properly combine 
| them, to insure perfect results. From using 
| too much or too little, or because of the adul- 
terants in them, bitter, salt, yellow, or heavy 
| biscuits or cakes are frequently made. These 
adulterants are also injurious to health. 

All this trouble may be avoided by the use of 
the popular Royal Baking Powder. Where 
this preparation is employed in the place of 
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reduced after the paste has risen, and 
bake only a delicate brown. Puff 
paste can be used for the tops and rims 


| of pies, (never the under crust) for pat- 


ties, vol-au-vents, cheese straws, etc. 
Plain paste is to be preferred, however, 
to puff paste for the upper crust of pies 
as the steam from the filling prevents it 
from rising well. 

PLaw Paste.— Work lightly into one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, quarter of 
a cupfal of lard, using the tips of the 
fingers. If one has a warm hand, it is 
better to cut itin with a knife. Add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and moisten 
to a dough with cold water. Wash and 
chill quarter of a cupful of butter as for 


Wildey Savings Bank. 


(Incorporated under Mass. Laws.] 


52 Boylston St., Boston. 


Money deposited on or before November 
15th will draw interest from that date. 











with a mixture made of one cupfu! 


steamed and strained apple, two table- 
spoonfuls butter, melted, one-third cup- 
ful sugar, one tablespoonful finely 
chopped Canton ginger, one-half tea- 
spoonful lemon juice and a few gratings 
from the rind of a lemon. Mix thor- 
oughly, and add one egg slightly beaten. 
Put strips of paste across the top, and 
bake. Cinnamon may be used in place 
of the Canton ginger, or the latter 
omitted altogether. 

CurEse Bars.—Roll puff paste one- 
fourth inch thick ; sprinkle one-half with 
grated cheese to which has been added a 
few grains saltandcayenne. Fold over 
as in making puff paste. Pat and roll 
out and repeat twice. Cut in strips 
five inches long and one-third inch 
wide. Bake in a hot oven and serve 
on a doyley, with the salad course. 
A pretty way to serve them is to 
bake small rings of puff paste suffi- 
ciently large to slip three or more of 
the cheese bars through. If the rings 





cream-of-tartar and soda, its perfect leavening 
power always insures light, flaky, digestible 
biscuit, cakes and pastry, that are perfectly 
wholesome and free from the impurities inva- 
riably present when the old raising prepara- 
tions are employed. 

The Royal Baking Powder, we are informed 
by the most reliable scientists, is perfectly pure, 
being made from highly refined ingredients, 
carefully tested, and so exactly proportioned 
and combined that it never fails to produce the 
best and uniform results. An additional ad- 
vantage in its employment comes from the fact 
that bread or other food made with it may be 
eaten while hot without fear of indigestion or 
any unpleasant results, while being equally 
sweet, moist, and grateful to the palate when 
cold. 








Wattaquottoc Farm, 
BOLTON, MASS. 
A. J. C. C. Jerseys, bulls, cows, heif- 
ers and calves for sale by 


JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM. 
Mention Mass. Ploughman. 
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Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States 
= From the Aboriginal Times to ‘and including) the World’s Fair ——<muap 
YOU want to know the history You are interested in the thrill IF you area lover of your 
I F Mind open piles. I pa enttneatens INFACT fs History (tom the ears 
ieee @ than & is 8 €st times to the present day you can find 


: all about the causes of that great it allin Ridpath A ed 
gaits Watery. upnsing, get Ridpath's History. for the children it is ae ome 
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No Single Book Ever Contained Such an Amount of Valuable Information. 


THE BEST BIND. EVER ISSUED. 


BINDING 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


~ 
- 
é 


INFORMATION 
WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Printed on paper made expressly for the book, 
attractive style, with black, gee pos gp A and back. 


—————wx7=e e___—_ 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. 


Price, including One Year’s subscription to the Ploughman, $3.75. 
THIS DUES NOT INCLUDE POSTAGE OR EXPRESS CHARGES ON BOOK. 
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